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CHAPTER XIV. 


FAMILY CRITICISM—A CHAPTER BY THE WAY, CHIEFLY ON SOME 
“ SIGNS OF THE TIMES.” 


WRK OR some special reasons, best known to herself, my wife 
z 2) is particularly silent with regard to the latest instalment 
‘< 4% of these particulars of my life. Perhaps she is thinking 
AI about the engagement of our youngest daughter with Mr. 

Felton. Since I obtained for that gentleman the living at Hallow, to 

which he was appointed last month, our reverend friend is less atten- 

tive to Cissy ; and Mrs. Kenrick went so far as to suggest, the other 
day, that he intends to break off the match. I confess that I have 
noticed some slight change in Mr. Felton’s manner; but this may be 
set down to increased spiritual and temporal responsibilities. Whilst 

I am thinking what might be the effect of any coolness on Mr. Fel- 

ton’s part towards Cissy, my two girls come into my study, and the 

following conversation ensues. 

Bess. Well, father, and how do you like the family contribution 
to Christopher Kenrick ? 

Myself. I think the extra chapters are interesting. I hope they 
will not confuse the reader in his estimate of the general story. 

Bess. Your audience, sir, can easily avoid that. The reader niay 
skip these extra chapters. 
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Cissy. I should certainly skip them, if I were what pa calls an out- 
sider. 

Bess. It is a good thing to know how to skip judiciously. Some 
of Mudie’s readers must be adepts in the art. That terrible “ Woman 
in White,” how much one skipped there to get at the engrossing 
secret. 

Cissy. You should read “The Moonstone ;” that is the best of 
Wilkie Collins’s books, and you really need not skip much there. 
The characters are well drawn, and it is delightfully. romantic to 
have those Indians coming upon the scene so mysteriously. 

Myself. You did not skip “The Epicurean,” I dare be bound, 
Bess, nor “ Esmond,” nor the stories in that volume of De Quincy, 
which I observed in your hand the other day. 

‘ Cissy. No, pa; I could read those without skipping. It is like 
having the nightmare to read De Quincy, for all that ; but I skipped 
“‘Tvanhoe,” which you praise so much, and “ The Antiquary,” and 
“ Felix Holt.” 

Bess. Felix Holt is a bore—Adam Bede turned into a politician, 
and a Radical, too—insufferable, but a fine book, nevertheless ; and 
“ Romola” is a classic that will live for ages. I agree with Cissy 
about Scott: he gives you too much upholstery—leaves nothing to 
the imagination. His descriptions are inventories. 

Myself. Who would be an author, even a great author, if this be 
the fate of the best and proudest, to be torn piecemeal by a couple 
of chattering girls? And what do you say to our friend Chris- 
topher ? 

Bess. He is a very amusing young gentleman, and more especially, 
perhaps, now that he is fairly in love. I still prefer the actress to 
Miss Wilton. 

Cissy. Oh, Bessie! A designing thing, evidently, Miss Wilton. 
The “megs” are great fun, I think. Fancy Miss Priscilla thinking 
Christopher wanted to see her. I have had a letter from Tom. 
He had no notion, pa, that you were so well up in the mysteries of 
the art of self-defence. Yesterday he was hunting with Lord Mel- 
ville’s hounds, and the Bedl’s Life chapter was discussed over dinner. 
Lord M. said it was a pity the story did not treat of a higher grade of 
society than that of newspaper fellows and actors. 

Myself. Indeed! Lord Melville’s grandfather was a soap-boiler ; 
but go on, my child. 

Cissy. That is all, papa. 





Christopher Kenrick. 


[Enter Mrs. KENRICK. | 


Myself. I thought I heard a carriage drive up ? 

Mrs. Kenrick. Yes; your friend, Father Ellis, as you insist upon 
calling him (though there is no more strenuous opponent of the 
Romish Church) has called. He says he intends to spend the 
evening with you. Shall he come up? 

Myself. By all means ; and if he be conversationally inclined, he 
shall contribute to our extra chapters. 

Mrs. Kenrick. 1 wish all your chapters were at an end, my dear. 

Myself. Is that for publication, or only for the author’s private ear? 

Mrs. Kenrick. Don’t be absurd, Christopher, Mr. Ellis is coming 
up without waiting for my reply. 

[Enter Mr. Evwis, an elderly, grey-bearded pronounced parson. 
He has recently introduced the surplice into the choir of the adjoin- 
ing parish, and fought an epistolary battle with an extreme Evangelical 
in the county paper, since which time I insist upon calling him Father 
Ellis. He tells me that he was determined to come up to my sanctum 
as soon as he learnt from the servant that only the young ladies were 
with me. He laughs merrily at his own temerity, shakes hands, sits 
down, and says he is come for a chat.] 

Myself. We are rejoiced to see you, most reverend Father of the 
Faithful, I say. Your last letter in the Advertiser, on what you call the 
superstitious phase of your argument with your brother in the Church, 
was very well put. By the way, that was a shrewd remark of Dr. 
Johnson’s, Parson,—‘ It is wonderful that five thousand years have 
now elapsed since the creation of the world and still it is unde- 
cided whether there has ever been an instance of the spirit of any 
person appearing after death; all argument is against it, all belief 
for it.” 

Father Ellis. Equally shrewd the remark, that “ Superstition is but 
the fear of belief, religion the confidence.” 

Myself. No shop, Parson, no shop; no Irish Church ; no attacks 
on Gladstone. Let us chat in peace. I could have given you some 
notes for your paper. I had been reading Seafield’s collection of 
“‘ Dreams,” Home’s “ Incidents in My Life,” Binns “ On Sleep,” and 
Symonds on the same subject. The result would have worked up 
well with your theological illustrations of superstition. 

Bess. I suspect, Mr. Ellis, it was Mr. Kenrick who wrote that 
leader on your correspondence, the moral of which was the national 
decay of England. y 

Parson, Indeed, indeed! That was too bad of you, sir, 
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Cissy. I firmly believe in ghosts. 

Myself. There is not a man whom you meet but in his quiet, 
graver moments will tell you of strange, unaccountable things that 
have happened to him, frankly disclosing to you that vein of super- 
stition which runs through every mind. There seems to be a deep- 
seated love of the marvellous, a fear of darkness, in the composition 
of us all; it is as if the mind had some big secret of its own, and only 
now and then let us have a glimpse of it sufficient to excite our 
speculation and wonder. Yet we laugh at ghosts, and pity the men 
and women who believe in Spiritualism. 

Parson. We may believe in spirits without crediting them with the 
humiliating practices of upsetting tables and chairs. Yet, friends of 
mine have seen some of this strange phenomena which, it is said, 
attends Mr.Home. We live in extraordinary times. Lam not going to 
preach, and I do not believe that the Good Father would let our spirits 
wander about the universe subject to the beck and call of Mr. Home 
or any other mortal; but it has occurred to me, often of late, that 
just prior to the coming of our Saviour, the spirit world was in a state 
of very great commotion : they that were evi/ more particularly gave 
evidence of continual agitation. May it not be that the second 
coming is at hand ; for not in England alone do we hear of singular 
and strange manifestations. In that great continent of America, 
where the people are freed from the traditions of the past, the land 
is broken up into strange sects and peoples ; and this is the centre of 
the fiercest of modern superstitions. Rely upon it, the great day is 
at hand. 

Myseif. Now, my dear Parson, you said you would not preach ; 
and here you are in the midst of a sermon. 

Parson. Satan shall go out to deceive the nations which are in the 
four quarters of the earth; and this will be a time of evil indeed, of wars 
and rumours of wars, and false prophets ; armies shall war and destroy 
each other ; another Gog and Magog shall arise, and come against 
the holy city ; then shall come the end of all things by fire, and then 
the Millennium. “ They shall build the old wastes, they shall raise up 
the former desolations, and they shall repair the waste cities, the 
desolations of many generations,” saith Isaiah—— 

Myself. 1 rise to order. Next Sunday I will be with you at church, 
and will listen to your biblical views of our manners and customs, and 
pay the greatest possible attention to your moral philosophy. For 
the present, let us look a little into the lay element of the question. 
Moreover, I intend to print this conversation as a dialogue; so we 
must make it popular in the better sense of the term. Carlyle talks 
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of superstition as the horrid incubus (now passing away without 
return) which dwelt in darkness, shunning the light, with all its racks 
and poison-chalices and foul sleeping-draughts. Now it seems to me, 
Parson, there is as much of this darkness of superstition about us now 
as ever there was in the past. 

Parson. In all ages, amongst all peoples, there has existed a belief 
in spirits, witchcraft, dreams, charms, and other mysteries promoted 
by the Romish Church in the days of-—— 

Myself. Parson, Parson, you are in the pulpit again. Let us have 
no Romish Church in this discussion. I say that the only difference 
between those older days of darkness and the present is, that we do 
not burn witches and pillory Spiritualists, because we don’t believe in 
them, and for some time past we have pitied their dupes ; but, now- 
a-days, so many intellectual people shake their heads and make con- 
fessions of “‘ spiritual phenomena,” that you are puzzled what to think 
or say about it. Is it that we are really ‘‘ shooting Niagara” in down- 
right earnest, or are we in the midst of a darkness which is simply the 
forerunner of a purer light—a better day? 

Parson, St. John in his Revelations —— 

Myself. We know all about that, Parson. Cumming has done it. 
I am sure you don’t want me to think you are a disciple of the 
modern prophet’s. 

Parson. 1 will be even with you next Sunday evening, mon ami. 
You shal/ hear what St. John says, and we will discuss false prophets, 
too. 

Myself. lf there were nothing worse than spiritualism abroad, 
Parson, one would not feel so unhappily about the signs of the times. 
Strange beliefs, irreligion, weird conceits, luxurious living, an absence 
of female modesty, depraved and degraded tastes, marked the 
decline and fall of the classic cities. The blackest chapter in the 
history of modern manners and customs, it seems to me, will be that 
which relatesto our women. The fashionable newspapers, and those 
of a higher class, which go in for politics, literature and satire, are 
full of stories of the degeneracy of our women, Aping the demi- 
monde, talking slang, turning dressing for society into undressing, 
reading the worst of the French novels, and discussing freely with 
men questions which are not for mixed debate, our young women, it 
would appear, have lost all that native modesty which was our moral 
strength, our glory and our pride. In keeping with all this are the 
extravagant fashions, to be dated from that imitating of a certain 
skirt introduced by the Empress of the French, and copied with 
disgusting extravagance by the British female. Our women have 
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gradually degenerated since then, until, according to all accounts, 
they are drifting further and further away, from all the good old ties 
and landmarks of modesty and virtue. 

Parson. 1 don’t believe it. 

Mrs. Kenrick, Thank you, Mr. Ellis, nor do I. 

Bess. Nor does father ; he is only putting the case to develop his 
own thoughts about it. 

Myself. The newspapers say all this is true. 

Parson. It is simply sensational work. The “Girl of the Period” 
is a gross and wicked libel. 

Myself. Perhaps, so far as our country girls are concerned ; but 
what about town? 

Parson. Still a libel. That nonsense, the other day, about women 
wearing false ears. There was nothing in it. Our young ladies have 
been maligned as much as the parsons. Newspaper gossippers must 
earn their living : mu/ta docet fames. The women are as good now 
as ever they were, and not a whit less beautiful,—a little forward in 
their manners ; but they only reflect the character of the age. Every- 
thing is fast now-a-days. Steam and electricity have worked their 
way into the national life. As for degeneracy, I see more declining 
and falling in those secret societies, trades unions, and Fenianism, 
than in the alleged degeneracy of female modesty. 

Myself. T congratulate the ladies upon so worthy a champion. 

Parson. Infidelity is the great plague-spot of the times—infidelity 
and greed. The Church does not say enough to her people about 
‘these things. Our public men are not the outspoken honest-fellows 
of the days of Pitt and Fox. The Golden Calf has willing worshippers 
in the highest quarters ; and that old spirit of loyalty, that practical 
earnest thorough-going love of Fatherland, which was alive in my 
early days, is dying out. We have too much freedom, sir, consider- 
ably too much. 

Myself. Too much abuse of it. 

Parson. Too much of it, sir; look at the state of the labour 
market ; look at our railways ; look at our great companies ; look at 
our public meetings. Free trade, sir, is the cause of the distress now 
apparent everywhere in the country. 

Myself. Parson, parson ! 

Parson. You will not let me preach, so you must permit me to 
prate. I say our liberties are too great. Working men have liberty 
to combine against the commercial interests of their country ; liberty 
to intimidate, liberty to kill; public men have liberty to spout 
treason, and newspapers liberty to print it. The foreigner has liberty 
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to enter our ports, and undersell us, and liberty to buy our coals and 
other raw materials untaxed to enable him to do so. 

Myself. Once more I rise to order. We were talking of supersti- 
tion, and as it is the ghostly period of the year 

Cissy. Don’t say that, papa. 

Myself. Ghosts come in with Christmas, love. 

Bess. Only in Magazines and Illustrated papers. 

Parson, Free-trade is superstition. 

Myself. Parson, parson! this is worse than a sermon. I insist 
upon returning to our original topic. The latest phase of so-called 
spiritualism is the most startling of all. I think it is a Frenchman 
who has introduced it. He lays a sheet of paper and pencil upon a 
tombstone, walks away a short distance, returns, and finds upon the 
paper the signature of the person interred, written in the manner of 
the man as he lived. 

Parson, A mountebank’s trick, that is all. It is a surprising 
thing that these raisers of ghosts do not give them something useful 
to do. I believe in spirits, my friend ; but this is not the work of 
spirits. Contemplate for one moment the doings of the spirits, as 
narrated in the only authentic record of spiritual work. The good 
Father of us all employs not immortal spirits in» such labour as this ; 
He would not even permit the damned to be tortured with such 
humiliations as the spiritualists invent for them. 

Myself. Have you ever met Mr. Home, the chief of spiritualists ? 
he who lost that chancery suit, involving thirty thousand pounds ? 

Parson. 1 have ; but he spiritualised not in»my presence. 

Bess. I thought he was a dreadful impostor until I saw him, and 
now I hardly know what to make of him. 

Parson. Make of him! make fun of him, as’ Pusch does. 

Bess. That is not quite so easy, when you know him ; but I think 
he is a madman. 

Cissy. If you want to read a ghost story,’ Mr. Ellis, Home's 
“Incidents” is nothing but a ghost story from ‘the’ beginning to the 
end. 

Parson. I have a theory about this fellow. He is a mesmerist; he 
mesmerises his sitters, and takes possession of their common sense. 

Myself. 1 was curious enough thevther' day to search» the 
chancery files, and make the following*abstract''from this person’s 
affidavit as an example of the spread of" superstition in high quarters. 
Here it is: I intended to use it in an article on hallucination. This 
is what Mr. Home says of himself. I am surprised the newspapers 
did not publish the narrative :— 
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**T was born in Scotland, on the 20th March, 1833, and from my earliest child- 
hood I have been subject to the occasional happening of singular physical 
phenomena in my presence, which are most certainly not produced by me or by 
any other person in connection with me. I have no control over them whatever. 
They occur irregularly, and even when I am asleep. Sometimes I am many 
months, and once I have been a year without them. They will not happen when 
I wish ; and my will has nothing to do with them. I cannot account for them 
further than by supposing them to be effected by intelligent beings, or spirits. 
Similar phenomena occur to many other persons. In the United States of 
America, I believe about eleven millions of rational people, as well as a very 
great number in every country in Europe, believe as I do, that spiritual beings of 
every grade, good and bad, can and do at times manifest their presence to us. I 
invariably caution people against being misled by any apparent communications 
from them. These phenomena occurring in my presence have been witnessed by 
thousands of intelligent and respectable persons, including men of business, science, 
and literature, under circumstances which would have rendered, even if I desired 
it, all trickery impossible. They have been witnessed repeatedly, and in their own 
private apartments—where any contrivance of mine must have been detected— 
by their Majesties the Emperor and Empress of the French, their Majesties the 
Emperor, Empress, and late Empress- Dowager of Russia, their Imperial Highnesses 
the Grand Duke and Duchess Constantine of Russia, and the members of their 
august family, their Majesties the King of Prussia, the late King of Bavaria, the 
present and late King of Wurtemburg, the Queen of Holland, and the members 
of the Royal family of Holland, and many of these august personages have 
honoured, and I believe still honour me with their esteem and goodwill, as I have 
resided in some of their palaces as a gentleman, and their guest—not as a paid 
or professional person. They have had ample opportunities, which they have 
used, of investigating these phenomena, and of enquiring into my character. I 
have resided in America, England, France, Italy, Germany, and Russia, and in 
every country I have been received as a guest and friend by persons in the 
highest position in society, who were quite competent to discover and ex- 
pose, as they ought to have done, anything like contrivance on my part to 
produce these phenomena. I do not seek, and never have sought, the acquaint- 
ance of these exalted personages. They have sought me, and I have thus 
had a certain notoriety thrust upon me. Ido not take money, and never have 
taken it, although it has been repeatedly offered me, for or in respect of these 
phenomena, or the communications which sometimes appear to be made by 
them. Iam not in the habit of receiving those who are strangers to me, and 
I never force the subject of spiritualism on any one’s attention. I trust that I 
am a sincere Christian, I conscientiously believe—as all the early Christians 
did—that man is continually surrounded and protected or tempted by good 
and evil spirits. I have, in my circle of friends, many who were not only 
infidels but atheists, until they became convinced by the study of these phe- 
nomena of the truths of immortality ; and their lives have been greatly improved 
in consequence. Some of the phenomena in question are noble and elevated ; 
others appear to be grotesque and undignified. For this I am not respon- 
sible any more than I am for the many grotesque and undignified things which 
are undoubtedly permitted to exist in the material world. I solemnly swear 
that I do not produce the phenomena aforesaid, or in any way whatever aid in 
producing them. In 1858 I married a Russian lady of noble family, who was a 
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god-daughter of the late Emperor Nicholas,.and educated by him. She died in 
1862, and by her I have one son, christened ‘Gregoire,’ but alluded to in the 
conversations and letters, hereinafter set forth, by the pet name of ‘Sacha.’ The 
present Emperor of Russia has graciously consented to be his godfather, and the 
Grand Duchess Constantine his godmother on the occasion of his being baptized 
into the Greek Church, which is to take place.” 


—What do you think of that, sir? 

Parson, Human credulity is boundless, and wisdom is not always 
to be found beneath a diadem. Our forefathers would have settled 
the whole business by burning Home and his book. 

Myseif. That is the very thing he says himself; but he gives us 
some curious facts which bear upon the character of his own pro- 
fessed power. In 1841, Dr. Reid Clanny, a physician of Sunderland, 
published an authoritative report of the remarkable illness of one 
Mary Jobson, a girl of thirteen. Strange knockings frequently took 
place near her bed, and strains of music were heard, as is said to be 
the case with Mr. Home. A voice was heard also in the room, and 
sometimes this voice was whispered to people in other houses, bidding 
them go and see the patient. This voice told the doctor on one occa- 
sion that Mary’s own spirit had fled, and a new one had taken pos- 
session of her body; all this time the child being bedridden. At 
length Mary Jobson was suddenly raised from her extreme illness. 
The voice which had promised a miraculous cure, told the attendants 
to lay out the girl’s clothes and leave the room, all but an infant of 
two years old. After a quarter of an hour’s absence, the voice called 
to them, “ Come in;” and when they entered, they found Mary 
sitting up dressed and perfectly well, with the infant upon her knee. 
In 1732, the London newspapers contained accounts of a girl being 
haunted by a spirit which replied to her by knocks, and at Shepton 
Mallet in 1657, a woman was executed for having, as it was supposed, 
bewitched a youth, who every now and then was lifted into the air 
by some unseen power. As for knockings, scores of country people 
will tell you of noises heard before death, distinct knocks, which Mr. 
Home tells us are spiritual communications. 

Parson. Luther thought he heard the devil cracking nuts in his 
chamber at Wurtzburg. [A long exclamation of “Oh! Mr. Ellis,” 
from Cissy. ] 

Myself. Which has not escaped Mr. Home, who must certainly 
be credited with some ability in fighting his side of the spiritualistic 
question. 

Parson. The spiritualists make a great point of their visions, do’ 
they not? 

Myself. Home professes to see visions, converse with spirits, and, 
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according to their own testimony, this is a common thing with be- 
lievers. 

[Mrs. Kenrick begs we will excuse Cissy and herself, and thus the 
talkers are reduced to three.] 

Parson. And do we not all see visions ?>—do we not all converse 
with spirits in dreamland? but it is so rare a thing for the Divine 
Majesty to reveal himself to His children in dreams, that the habit of 
interpretation has gone out, and moreover, God having already given 
us all that is necessary for our salvation, we have no need of dreams 
and visions to guide and assist us. The inspired dreamers of the 
Bible,—look at the nature and character and importance of their 
dreams. What a sublimity, what a breadth, what a grandeur of sym- 
bolism there was in those visions! ‘The spirits of the Bible record 
knocked upon no tables, my friend, tilted no sofas, played upon no 
banjos. Bah! 

Myself. And yet, Parson, just now you seemed half inclined to 
believe in spirits. 

Parson. Yes, as Milton believed— 


‘* Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep ; 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 

Sole, or responsive each to other’s note, 

Singing their great Creator! Oft in bands, 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk, 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 

Tn full harmonic numbers joined, their songs 
Divide the night, and lift our souls to heaven.” 


Myself. A good motto for the Spiritualist’s book! He must have 
missed this most appropriate quotation, or surely he would have 
used it. 

Parson. Unfortunately Home’s music and spiritual doings lift our 
thoughts not to heaven but to Home. 

Myself. Many inen have predicted their own deaths through 
dreams and tokens. 

Parson. Death has often signified its approach to persons through 
some subtle instinct, perhaps excited by the gradual decay of the 
body, and thus communicated to the brain. There are many in- 
stances of the extraordinary fulfilment of dreams. In the early days 
of Harvey, the discoverer of the circulation of the blood, he was 
travelling to Padua. At Dover he showed his pass, and the governor 
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would not let him go by the steamer ; he took him prisoner, in fact. 
“Why do you detain me?” asked Harvey. “It is my will,” said 
the governor. The packet sailed, and was wrecked, all hands 
perishing. The governor then told Harvey that he saw him ina 
dream the night before, and had a warning to stop him. But what 
is there remarkable in this? God has his own way of using his 
instruments. Harvey had a mission to fulfil, and Heaven saved him 
for it. Surely we do not pray to God to help and watch over us, and 
then doubt His power and His will to do so. 

Myself. Yet you said just now the Almighty had ceased to inter- 
fere specially, by the means of visions, in the government of the 
world. 

Parson. Did I? Then I meant it not; for have we not scores 
of verified instances where He has put justice on the track of crime 
in dreams. Look at the case of the robbery and murder of Stock- 
den in 1698, discovered and avenged through the dreams of a neigh- 
bour ; and Maria Martin in the Red Barn, for that matter. 

Myself. Then you believe in Swedenborg’s visions ? 

arson. I said not that. Swedenborg was mad. 

Myself. Yet some persons have dreams that come true. 

Parson. Insanity is a continual dream. 

Myself. But dreaming is not insanity. 

Parson. Certainly not; often quite the reverse. Condillac, the 
metaphysician, often completed important speculations in his sleep. 
Franklin thought out matters of moment in his dreams, until he re- 
garded his dreams with a certain superstitious awe. ‘These great and 
active intellects were simply at work whilst the body rested. 

Myself. But what about the so-called waking or magnetic sleep in 
which the modern seers have revelations? What about those wide 
domains of clairvoyance, mesmerism, second-sight, electro-biology, of 
which we hear so much in these modern days ? 

Parson. Ah! there we enter upon a wide sea of speculation, and 
are getting out of our depth, friend. 

Myse/f. Whither we have been drifting for some time past, most 
grave and reverend father; and lest we founder, I cry back to “rra 
Jirma again, and propose that we leave the world to take its own 
course ; it is clear there is more in heaven and earth than is dreamt 
of in our philosophy. 

Parson. And methinks, friend Kenrick, we have but weakly pon- 
dered by the shore of the great sea which lies before us with ten ° 
thousand wonders awaiting the scrutinising eye of the bold and 
faithful and God-fearing discoverer; but even to the best, and 
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bravest, and purest, and most Christian-like, the famous maxim of 
Horace will nevertheless apply—“ Wee scire fas est omnia.” 

[When Father Ellis had said good night, Bessie pronounced our 
conversation interesting and intellectual. | 

Myself. 1 fear it may bore our Kenrick friends. 

Bess. Not at all, father; print it; you should at least have one 
heavy chapter in the extra pages. 

Myself. I wish our friend Mr. Felton were as lively a neighbour 
as Father Ellis. Bess. I fear your mother is uneasy about him. 

Bess. 1 think mamma took Cissy away for the purpose of talking 
to her about Mr. Felton. His manner latterly has certainly been 
somewhat patronising. 

Myself. Nonsense, my love ; that cannot be. He knows that it 
was I who procured Hallow for him. 

Bess. Everybody knows it! 

We retire after this, and at bed-time Mrs. Kenrick is full of strange 
notions about Mr. Felton. Cissy has been weeping. Mrs. K.’s 
trouble, and our daughter’s grief, carry me back to my own early 
days, and I remember the pangs that I suffered in Harbourford and 
‘ elsewhere. With a doubting hand, upon the next day, I prepare this 
extra-preliminary chapter, and leave poor Cissy and Mrs. Kenrick to 
talk over their mutual suspicions and anxieties, whilst I continue 
to build up this veracious record of my own course of love and 
adventure. 


CHAPTER XV. 


IN WHICH I CONTINUE TO STUDY THE “ TIMES.” 


THE autumn was coming on. The ivy flapped limply against the 
walls of the old church that filled up the little window of my office. 
The wind went soughing up the narrow lane, carrying stray leaves away 
to the river. The cathedral bells fell flat and heavily on the ear. The 
damp atmosphere seemed to get into your clothes and down your 
throat. Mr. Noel Stanton passed solemnly into his room without a 
word. Old Mitching balanced his glasses at me in a melancholy, 
sympathetic fashion. Only the printers and Mrs. Mitching, when I 
saw them, looked smilingly at me. I had evidently risen in the esti- 
mation of one and the other, and if I had wished it, Mrs. Mitching’s 
influence would have kept me there in preference to Mr. Noel Stan- 
ton ; but I was proud and ambitious, and it seemed brave to sacrifice 
myself. 

Another influence at work was my desire to get those several 
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hundred pounds, which Tom Folgate said were necessary before a 
young fellow could marry and settle down. There were larger and 
more important cities than Lindford, larger and more important papers 
than the Lindford Herald. 1 would hardly have admitted this much 
to myself two years before ; but “ use doth breed a habit in a man.” 
Familiarity with those great glass windows bred in me so much use to 
them, that they began to seem small. The splendidly-bound books 
that I had gazed at in those early days of exile, lost their old smell ; 
Mr. Mitching was not so magnificent a personage in my eyes; his 
wife was a little less charming than heretofore; and his sublime, his 
wonderful editor, had I not beaten him in a physical encounter ? 

Lindford, too, was growing less in my eyes, and it grew less and 
less and less the more I waded through those long columns of 
“ Wanteds” in the Zimes. What a great, wide world it indicated, 
this big, crowded sheet! What hundreds. of vacancies for clever, in- 
dustrious people! I could not help feeling sorry every now.and then 
that I was not a capitalist. What partnerships I might have entered 
into if I had had a few hundred pounds; partnerships that would 
have brought me in, every year of my life, more than enough to have 
made a happy, luxurious home for Esther Wilton. Indeed, I could 
have made enough money for a long time by lending, to struggling 
tradesmen and others, small sums for short periods. There were 
scores who would rejoice to pay double the sum lent, in return for 
fifty or a hundred pounds, to meet pressing engagements. I suppose 
these persons, however, speedily get assistance. What a wonderful 
world it seemed to me from this careful study of the Zimes’ sheet ! 
Two hundred pounds a year for five shillings one man offered. It 
almost took my breath away. I marked the advertisement with red 
ink, to show Tom Folgate. Another person offered two pounds a 
week on commission to travelling agents. Surely I had only to pick 
and choose here, and select what my income should be. My com- 
mon sense, however, every now and then knocked down the sud- 
denly-constructed castles that Hope would raise out of those 
advertising materials ; but “it never yet did hurt,” Shakspeare says, 
“to lay down likelihoods and forms of hope.” How many hopeful, 
exciting hours I passed on that high stool in the Lindford newspaper 
Office ! 

Oh, that sheet of the Zimes, how I read it through and through, 
and wondered about the people who published day by day those 
strange and romantic advertisements! I tried to think what had be- 
come of those people who were missing; and my liveliest interest 
was excited in those who had left their homes, and whose return was 
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so earnestly implored. They did not advertise for me when I ran 
away ; they did not publish to all the world that “C. K. would be 
forgiven, if he would come back to his sorrowing parents.” In good 
truth, when C. K. had repented, and wanted to be friends again, and 
wrote long letters to Stonyfield, I received as little attention as 
Clarissa Harlowe got from her dreadful home. Once my father had 
said he would call and see me ; but his promise had not been fulfilled. 
I could not help thinking of these things in presence of that second 
column of the Zimes. And then my eyes would wander to the 
advertisements of ships about to sail for foreign lands :— 


‘* Like ships that sailed for sunny isles, 
But never came to shore.” 


Would that be the fate of my hopes and dreams? I was about to 
sail for sunny isles ; “like that proud, insulting ship, which Cesar 
and his fortune bare at once,” I was outward bound for aggrandise- 
ment. I had anchored here in Lindford in a long and happy calm ; 
but my days were numbered here—my bark must to sea once more. 
Would it go down in some terrible tempest, or reach those sunny 
isles of which I dreamed so often ? 

Treacherous, tempting Zimes / I wandered through thy offers of 
wealth and fame for many days ; and at last bound myself to Carnaby 
Muddle, Esq., of Harbourford, to do his behests in the capacity of 
reporter-in-chief of the Harbourford Messenger. Why did I not select 
some other prize from the hundreds which were within my grasp 
every day? How should I know that in changing from the joint 
sovereignty of Mitching and Stanton, I should be “ like to a ship that 
having ’scaped a tempest, is straightway calmed and boarded by a 
tyrant?” 

How Esther and I talked of this distant land, this Harbourfard, 
three hundred miles away from dear old Lindford! I looked it out 
upon the map, and hunted up all its history through encyclopeedias. 
I told Esther about its docks, its assembly rooms, its shipping, its 
theatre, and everything I could think of. I showed her a copy of 
the Messenger which Mr. Muddle had sent me, and told her by what 
post to expect it every week, marked with my work, every paragraph 
and report ticked off with my own pen. One night in particular I 
remember being especially eloquent and earnest in my arrangements 
with her, for the regulation of her conduct and my own, during the 
time that we were to be parted. 

“ Now that we are engaged, Esther, you must be more courageous 
in taking your own part.” 
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“Yes, dear,” Esther replied, in her soft, mild, trusting voice. 

“ Barbara and Priscilla must not be allowed to order you to do this 
and do that, like the centurion whom they preached about at the 
cathedral last Sunday. You are not a soldier to be commanded, nor 
a servant to be charged, ‘ Do this, and he doeth it.’” 

“No,” said Esther, quietly. 

‘“*T must talk to your mother before 1 go away, about it ; she ought 
not to permit it.” 

“Mamma does not like to make a disturbance. It is all for the 
‘sake of peace and quietness.” 7 
' “Ves, my dear, that is the way of the world; there are always 
people ready to walk upon those who prostrate themselves.” 

“Tt will not be for long,” Esther says. ‘‘ You will soon come and 
take me away, will you not?” 

“That I will, my darling,” I reply, with sudden visions of happiness 
floating before me. 

** Emmy is to be married soon,” she continues. “Tom and Emmy 
have been talking about how they will furnish their house.” 

“Yes, dear, and how?” 

“ Emmy says she shall have a beautiful drawing-room, with all 
sorts of delicate things in it; and the finest water-colour paintings, 
real lace curtains, and a piano from Broadwoods’.” 

“ Does Tom say so?” 

“Mr. Folgate says she shall furnish just as she likes ; and Emmy 
is always talking of her arrangements: it is quite delightful to hear 
her. She is going to have statuary all the way up the grand stair- 
case, and a little black foot-boy or page.” 

“Ts that what you would like, Esther,” I say, with a touch of 
despair in my heart. 

**T should like what you would like, Chris,” Esther replies, looking 
up into my face. 

“T should like to give you all the wealth of the world, Esther. 
The home that Claude Melnotte described in the play last year, is 
nothing to the home which I would give you, Esther; but I fear my 
house will be but a poor Melnotte’s cottage, after all.” 

Esther pressed my arm. She did not speak, and for a moment 
I feared the gaudy picture pleased her most. 

“Could you be content with a husband, who loved you dearly, 
were he poorer even than that poor gardener’s son ?” 

“If that husband were you, yes,” said Esther, promptly. “Ido . 
not care for grandeur.” 

“A nice little house, Esther,” I go on, “ with a neat kitchen, 
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and a pleasant parlour, and a servant to scrub the floors, and sweep 
up the hearth, eh? Would that do?” 

“Oh, Chris, don’t talk to me as if the sort of house I am to live 
in, will influence my love for you. When the time comes, take me 
where you will, I am yours for ever.” 

. “My dear girl,” I exclaimed, embracing her. “Spoken like a 
true and noble woman : we two shall find a home some day, Esther ; 
and if there be no grand staircases with statuary and servants in it, 
there will be two loving hearts, and without these, all the treasures 
of Peru will not make a happy home.” 

How well I remember those happy, loving, tender conversations by 
that old river in the Lindford meadows ! How fresh and life-like that 
girl in the lama frock, now attaining to the dignity of early woman- 
hood, comes up in my memory. What a young, confiding, trusting 
pair we were. Am I that hopeful, bright-eyed young fellow, or have 
I mixed up in my mind some dream of Paul and Virginia with those 
early days at Lindford? 

Emmy Wilton crops up in my mind to verify the reality of the 
picture. It is a pretty, graceful figure ; but there is something lurk- 
ing behind in that black deep-set eye, something in the curl of those 
red lips that veil a row of small white teeth, which is not easy 
of interpretation. Then that knowing toss of the head, and that 
little ringing artificial laugh. She was a schemer, this Emmy Wilton, 
a clever, designing, arch young woman, with a kind, affectionate 
nature, spoiled by the dictation of Barbara and Priscilla, and the ~ 
weak maudlin indifference of a silly mother. 

“T have always been fighting my sisters,” she said to me, when I 
opened a conversation with her a day or two after I had urged 
Esther to resent their dictation, “always, except when I have been 
fighting my brother.” 

“ Esther and you have always agreed,” I said. 

“ Yes, only a brute could quarrel with her, and I’m not a brute,” - 
Emmy replied, sharply. 

“ Do you think I am?” 

“No.” 

‘** Then why do you try to influence Esther against me?” 

“Do I try?” 

* Yes,” ; 

“ How do you know? Does Esther tell you ?” 

“No; but you think I am not what you call a good match.” 

“ Do you think you are a good match, then?” 

*T love your sister with all my heart.” 
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“And to show it, you propose to keep her and yourself on a 
hundred and fifty a year, or something of that sort, when she might 
marry, if she liked, a gentleman who could settle two thousand a 
year upon her.” 

“ But she does not love that person.” 

‘She would have done so if she had not seen you.” 

“Indeed! And this is your notion of love and marriage.” 

“ My notion!” said Emmy, tossing back a cluster of thick, black 
curls that crowded over her forehead. ‘‘ What is yours?” 

I could feel that my poetic ideas of marriage would stand a good 
chance of being laughed at here, so I merely said,— 

“This is not your natural self, Miss Wilton ; I am sure you are 
above the common grovelling idea that people should marry for 
money.” 

“T don’t think a man has any right to marry if he cannot afford 
to keep a wife.” 

** And you don’t think I can afford it ?” 

“‘T am sure you cannot,” she replied, with a little hollow laugh. 

“Tf I wait until I can,” I said, mortified at her coolness, “ you 
will in the meantime not tamper with Esther’s feelings towards me?” 

“If my sister has made up her mind to marry you, nobody will 
shake her much, She is quiet and undemonstrative ; but she has 
a will of her own.” 

“That is an evasion.” 

“ T shall make no promises. For my part, if I were Esther, I should 
demand a full explanation from you concerning your familiarities with 
Miss Birt; but more especially with Mademoiselle the Actress, Miss 
Julia Belmont.” 

“ Esther knows all about my acquaintanceship with those ladies,” 
I said, ‘‘ and is quite assured of the sincerity of my love for her.” 

“Well, if she is satisfied, I suppose I ought to be. I know 
more of the world, Mr. Kenrick, than she does, if I am but six 
years older. We have both had rather a hard life, though nobody 
thinks it.” 

‘“‘T have noticed that there is not as much consideration for you 
at home as there should be.” 

“You are quite right, sir. We are children of a second husband, 
whose money has gone to pamper the first family, our elder sisters 
and brother. They sent me away from home when I was sixteen 
to be nursery-governess in Lady Snowdown’s family ; my father was 
his lordship’s architect. They sent me alone all the way to London 
unprotected, and without a single introduction. Lady Snowdown 
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was. a' disgrace to her sex. She drank like a common drab; and 
one.day I insisted upon coming home. Ever since then, I have 
had a bitter fight with’ these two elder ones. I claim as much 
right to be here as they, and I stay at home because I will, to spite 
them.” 

Emmy’s eyes flashed as she said this ; and she threw back her curls 
defiantly. 

“T admire your courage,” I said, warmly, “as I have ‘always ad- 
mired your firmness of character, and loved you, if I may say so, for 
your kindness to your younger sister.” 

I took her hand here, and kissed it. My earnestness seemed to 
have a good impression upon her. 

“You think me a wretched, miserable girl,” she said, in a softer 
manner. 

“No, no,” I hurriedly replied. 

“Well, then, you have thought me so. You think I stand in the 
way of your love for Esther. My only thought is for her happiness, 
for her welfare. Those two persons, who call themselves my sisters, 
hate her worse than they hate me, because she is pretty and people 
say so. If anything happened to my poor, weak mother, they would 
drive her out into the world. They would do so now, were it not 
for me. A month ago Priscilla obtained her an engagement to wait 
in a refreshment room.” 

“ Good God!” I exclaimed. “ You do not say so?” 

“T do.” 

“May the Lord punish Priscilla Wilton for-her vile conduct!” 

“The Lord seems to let things take their course pretty much as 
they like,” said Emmy, bitterly. “If I have encouraged for Esther 
the attentions of a rich man, you see my reasons: it would give me 
joy, beyond imagination, to see her riding over them in a brougham 
and pair!” 

“ Would it not give you more real: satisfaction to see her married 
to an honest, hard-working fellow, whose only wish and object in life 
should be to minister to her happiness ?” I said, passionately. 

“ Perhaps, perhaps !” said Emmy, in reply. ‘ What do you think 
Barbara did, when . sther was seven years old ?” 

“* T cannot guess.” 

“She took her into a room, locked the dow, and cut off all 
her hair, out of jealous spite. That was the only time my poor, 
dead father struck any member of his family. As soon as it was 
reported to him he beat Barbara with a horse-whip until she yelled. 
She was a woman then ; and I saw her punishment, poor little 
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Esther standing by crying bitterly, with all her pretty hair in her 
pinafore.” 

“ You amaze me !” 

“T tell you these things that you may understand what a family 
you séek to be connected with, but more particularly that you may 
understand why I have used a little influence against you. I shall 
do sono more. You are brave and honest ; make haste and try to 
be rich.” Emmy took my hand, as if it was the close of a bargain, 
and said, “ We shall be friends in future,” with an air that seemed to 
say, we shall understand each other. 

When I told Tom Folgate, afterwards, that I had had a long con- 
versation with her, he seemed disturbed. 

“T don’t know what the devil to think of Emmy,” Tom said, 
thrusting his big hands into his pockets, and striding across the 
room. ‘One day she says one thing, another day another.” 

“She is a fine, noble-spirited young lady,” I said; “perhaps a 
little worldly ; but she has lived in an exceptional school.” 

* By the way, Kenny,” said Tom, “ Mrs. Mitching has been asking 
me to use my influence with you to stay in Lindford.” 

* That is very kind on Mrs. Mitching’s part, Tom ; but my mind is 
made up. I have a big battle to fight, and my soul’s in arms and 
eager for the fray.” 

“Well, all right, my boy; you are the best judge of your own 
actions.” 

“JT am going to earn money enough to marry Esther ; and, Tom, 
I want you, in my absence, to be her guardian and protector. Will 
you?” 

** Yes, lad, if she needs one ; but I’m hardly the sort of fellow to have 
any authority over one so pretty and so young. Emmy is her best 
guardian angel; but rely on this, Kenny, if I can do anything for 
you, my boy ——” 

“You can-do that, Tom. Take care of my Esther.” 

“J will. Shall Emmy and I take her with us to Russia, if we go ?’ 

“T don’t understand you.” 

“I’ve had an offer to take the management of some engine works 
in Russia only this very day. The proper thing to do would be to 
marry Emmy, and be off,” said Tom, musing, as if he were. talking 
to himself rather than to me. 

“ To Russia?” I said. 

“ Yes ; a capital appointment. Why, Kenny, you had better come - 
‘along ; they will be sure to want an English correspondent. Whata 
happy family we should-make !” 


L 2 
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Upon the question of Tom’s earnestness in making this attractive 
suggestion, I cannot even satisfy myself now. If it was a mere playful 
fancy, it was cruel to conjure up the thought of so much happiness 
without an idea of realising it. Supposing he threw out the hint in 
downright earnestness, how much he and others may have lost in 
hopes unfulfilled and bliss never consummated it is painful to think of. 
In the evening of that day, when Tom and I went over to the Wiltons, 
and had a general sort of chat—a conversational cross-firing with 
Emmy and Esther—this plan was the subject of much lively and happy 
comment. Esther and I were quite ready, as we always had been, 
to take a humble place in life beside Tom and Emmy. We were to 
visit them, and ride out with them, and be always welcome at their 
house. They were to come and encourage us in our grand endeavour 
to make home happy on two hundred a year. 

Castles in Spain! What magnificent palaces Esther and I built 
for noble Tom Folgate and clever Emmy Wilton! What snug, 
quiet, cozy, unpretending birdcage-like cots we made for ourselves ! 
Happy days, billing and cooing and thinking of making your nests ; 
happy, happy days of early love. Thou singest truly, poet of the 
golden lyre— 


‘* There’s nothing half so sweet in life 
As love’s young dream.” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
ANOTHER PARTING. 


** WELL, Sir, I must honestly confess,” said Mr. Mitching, planting 
firmly forward his right foot, and placing his right hand within the 
breast of his ample vest, “ indeed, I should be untrue to myself and 
to humanity did I not unreservedly say that I am sorry you are going 
to take your departure. I suppose it is quite three years since you 
first entered this establishment, an interesting but wayward youth, 
rebelling against parental authority. Don’t interrupt me, sir, if you 
please, it is not often that I trouble you with any lengthened 
remarks.” 

How I wished that Mrs. Mitching had been there. 

“Tt is, I say, quite three years ago since you, were first engaged 
upon the Zindford Herald, and I am bound to say, that you have 
borne out the good opinion which Mrs. Mitching, in her great 
wisdom, then formed of your abilities ; but it would be wrong if I do 
not admit that it often occurred to me that a boy who would 
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violently throw off the legitimate rule of paternal government would 
be most likely to rebel ageinet a less authorised power.” 

“ But, Mr. Mitching 

“‘ Permit me, sir, to finish what I have to say,” went on the irre- 
pressible proprietor, in his pompous voice, and pointing at me with 
his gold-rimmed glasses. “ You left your home because you were 
not properly appreciated, you quit this establishment because you 
could not brook the just control of your superior officer, and if you 
had been in the army, sir, you would have been degraded to the 
ranks for striking one who held a superior commission ; indeed, I 
am not quite certain whether it would not have been a question of 
capital punishment. Do not be impatient, Mr. Kenny, I am only 
addressing you for your own benefit, and I 

My pompous gentleman was interrupted at this point by a voice 
which said, somewhat authoritatively, ‘George ! George !” 

The effect was magical. In amoment, Mr. Mitching assumed 
a soft, conciliatory manner, unplanted his right leg, took his hand 
out of his waistcoat, dropped the gold-rimmer, and said, sweetly, 
** Yes, my love.” 

“‘T want you,” said the voice from an inner room. 

“ Certainly, my dear,” and the gentleman disappeared, saying 
tenderly as he went, “ Be good enough to wait a moment, Mr. 
Kenrick.” 

Mr. Mitching’s assistant smiled at me detainee, and I duly 
acknowledged its meaning. Mitching was grand in his shop; talked 
loud and strutted. He made speeches at the Town Council, and 
looked magnificently condescending in the street. But at Mrs. 
Mitching’s feet he laid down all his sovereignty, changed his voice 
to a sweet falsetto, and purred like a cat with buttered feet. He 
loved this woman, nevertheless,—loved her as fond old men mostly 
love pretty young lively girls. He had never hoped to win this way- 
ward beauty for his wife, but the lady had thought Mitching a good 
match, seeing that all the young men had only cared to flirt with her ; 
and Mitching was eternally grateful. 

“Will you step into the house, Mr. Kenrick?” said Mitching, 
when he returned. “ Mrs. Mitching wishes to say good-bye to you.” 

I acted upon this command at once. Mrs. Mitching, in a white 
morning dress, daintily trimmed, met me as I entered, and shook my 
hand warmly. She looked very charming—her teeth were so white 
and her smile was so sweet. 

*“‘ And you are really going to leave us ?” 

She puts her soft, white hand upon my shoulder, and I cannot 
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resist that old feeling of wonder, how came this pretty woman to 
marry old Mitching ? 

“‘ Yes, Mrs. Mitching,” I reply. 

“T am very sorry, Christopher. How does Mr. Folgate take it?” 

“He is sorry,” I reply ; “ and so am I.” 

“You like Mr. Folgate?” she says, motioning me to a seat beside 
her. 

“TI do, indeed,” I reply. 

“ He is a dear good creature,” she says. “Does he see much of 
that person,—Miss Wilton?” 

“Yes, they are to be married soon,” I reply. 

“ Indeed !” she says, and I notice the colour rush into her cheeks. 
“ Do you think he loves the girl ?” 

“T think so,” I say, marvelling at these questions. 

_ “You think so, Kenny,” she says ; “do you only think so? Have 
you any reason to doubt it ?” 

“ Oh, no,” I say ; at which she seems disappointed. 

“‘T suppose you do not think he loves her as warmly as you love 
her sister. There, there, you need not blush ; I know all about it.” 

I smile with as much show of indifference as I can, and say, “I 
suppose there are different degrees of love.” 

“ Ah, it is a very, very dangerous, dreadful thing, Kenny,” she 
replies. “Be wary of it.” a 

I made no reply. The situation was most embarrassing. The 
lady seeing this, takes my hand again, and says, 

“ Well, Mr. Kenrick, I wish you all the success and happiness in 
life which you deserve. Good-bye. If there is anything which Mr. 
Mitching can do for you, write to me, and he shall do it.” . 

I kissed her hand, she smiled in her own fascinating way, and I 
left her, feeling like one who had escaped from a pleasant kind of 
witchcraft. Mrs. Mitching was one of those women who would 
marry a man against his will if she set her mind upon it. She was a 
fascinating, insinuating, soft-handed creature ; but there was a lurk- 
ing devil in her eye which could command and play autocratic pranks. 

When I returned to that glassy shop of gorgeous books and show 
of engravings, Mr. Mitching was happily engaged with a county lady 
who was giving herself county airs, and Mitching could only say in 
a patronising way, “Good-bye, sir; good-bye;” and I was not 
destined to hear him speak like himself again. He came to terrible 
grief in after days. I pity him now, when I think of the great blow 
that fell upon his house. 

Thad an early dinner at the Wiltons’. My train was to start at 
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four in the afternoon. But there was another at six in the evening, 
by which I could also travel and reach Harbourford the next day. 
When dinner was over (they dined at two, the Wiltons) I was per- 
mitted to have Esther all to myself. This was conceded through an 
appeal from Tom; and Emmy, Priscilla, and Barbara went out to 
tea. Mrs. Wilton went up-stairs to lie down. Tom Folgate had 
undertaken to go with me to the station at four o'clock. Emmy took 
charge of the house. Esther and I were alone in the drawing-room. 

I little thought that I was plunging into a sea of trouble. My 
parting from Stonyfield on that misty autumn morning was as bitter 
a trial as this separation from Esther. Strange that it should be so, 
you say. I hated Stonyfield ; I loved Lindford; that is, I loved 
Esther Wilton. When I ran away from Stonyfield, I felt that I ought 
to have loved that place; that I ought to have been happy in it; 
that I had been treated harshly ; and yet when I saw it slipping 
away, stone by stone, brick by brick, house by house, I wept, and 
said “ Good-bye” to it. And there was not more pain in my heart 
then than there was now, even with Esther Wilton’s head upon my 
shoulder ; for did I not feel her hot tears upon my hand, and how 
could I tell what other causes might bring them into her eyes when 
I was far away, and there was no one left to comfort her? And was 
I not poor and friendless and homeless, a waif as it were on the 
great waves of the stormy world? I had only five pounds in my 
pocket, and two of those would go in railway fares. It might be 
years and years before I could amass two hundred pounds. Oh, if I 
could have taken Esther with me! 

“Tis a question left us yet to prove, whether love leads fortune, or 
else fortune love.” What influence the one or the other. had on my 
career the sequel will show. Love is an all-engrossing passion, and 
affects different minds in different manner. Esther could only cling 
and hope, and say sweet, tender things, and nestle to my side; and I 
was full of valiant vows, full of the protector, the champign, desiring 
to cherish and comfort and console. But how bitter the thought 
that I, with all my love, could not even give my darling a little 
cottage like one of those working men’s cottages by the river ; whilst 
that fellow Howard could have conducted her in state to a palace. 

How these contending thoughts tore my heart in those days it 
boots not now to say. Tom Folgate sent a message that if I did not 
come in ten minutes I should lose the train. I replied that I had 
made up my mind not to go until six, but my luggage might be sent . 
on. Esther looked all sunshine at this, and I waved my hand de- 
fiantly at the ticking clock pointing fiercely to four; but the little 
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monster had the better of us by-and-by, when I could no longer 
gainsay its peremptory marking of the time. 

It was a sad parting somehow, despite the efforts of both to appear 
cheerful and hopeful, and I left the house in a heavy shower of rain 
that came down remorselessly. They were just lighting the lamps, 
and the town looked lonely and cheerless. The flickering lights 
shone upon the reeking pavements, and the cab in which I and Tom 
Folgate were seated smelt damp and fusty. At the railway-station 
we found Fitzwalton, who insisted upon being jolly. The first thing 
he did was to square up at me in pugilistic fashion, and then cover- 
ing his face and looking terribly frightened, cry out, “I give in.” 
He said as I had not been up to Bromfield Road, he had come down 
here (Tom Folgate having let him know by what train I started) to 
say good-bye for self, and wife, and sister, and to wish me all kinds 
of good wishes. 

This was very kind of Fitzwalton, I thought, and I shook his hand 
warmly; but I felt very much depressed nevertheless, and Tom 
Folgate, instead of trying to lighten our parting, was as doleful, and 
heavy, and lugubrious in his remarks as he possibly could be. The 
rain splashed upon the railway track as we stood talking on the 
platform. A few oil-coated and wet passengers jostled us now and 
then, and at length I found myself watching the retreating forms of 
Tom and Fitzwalton, amidst a jumble of porters and luggage and 
steam, and then in a few minutes the city and its many flickering 
lights slipped away too, and I was blundering onwards in the autumn 
darkness that typified, alas! my own prospects, and the future that 
was just breaking in upon several persons that figure prominently in 
this history. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


A BUNDLE OF LETTERS. 


TURNING over sundry papers relating to this early period of my life, 
I come across some original letters, and copies of letters, which will 
tell the story of my engagement at Harbourford perhaps better than 
I could narrate it. It is a faded-looking bundle, which I untie and 
examine. A crumpled rose falls upon the floor in a little cluster of 
leaves that still give forth a sweet perfume, the perfume of a long past 
summer, bringing back vivid memories of a strange, wayward life. 

The following selections from these epistolary treasures will be 
sufficient to introduce the reader to the new phase in my life and 
adventures which that parting at Lindford inaugurated :— 





Christopher Kenrick. 


CHRISTOPHER KENRICK TO TOM FOLGATE. 


Harbourford, October 10, 18 6 


My DEAR Tom,—It is quite certain that I have made a mistake in 
coming to this town. The Harbourford Messenger office is a very 
extraordinary place. You enter it up a narrow court. ‘The first 
room you come to is the editor’s room; and it is my room also. I 
have to sit in presence of a deaf, gouty, old gentleman, who occu- 
pies his tirne between a pair of scissors and a paste pot, except 
when he is instructing me in what manner to report this or that 
speaker. Mr. Carnaby Muddle, the proprietor, is a retired shoe- 
maker, who tests the value of my work in the Messenger with a yard 
measure. Yes, dear Tom, he measures it, and if my reports and 
paragraphs are shorter than those of the opposition journal, the 
Pilot, Mr. Muddle complains to the editor, who rebukes Christopher 
Kenrick. 

To your somewhat critical mind, my friend, the attempt at a leading 
article, occasionally, must seem melancholy, especially after the work 
of that much maligned but able writer, Mr. Noel Stanton. The 
press is debased, and journalism rendered ridiculous by the Har- 
bourford Messenger; and you must not be surprised if you hear that 
I have left the place. You will give me credit, I am sure, for 
sincerity in my views about the high mission of the press. You 
cannot imagine to what base uses we of the Messenger are compelled 
to apply our talents. You would be sorry to see me sitting in a 
wretched little room (I verily believe it covers some foul sewer), with 
no furniture but a table and two chairs. It is entered by two doors, 
and one leads up a long, dark, staircase to the printer’s rooms, which 
are filled with a combined odour of printer’s ink, tobacco-smoke, and 
a nameless smell that attaches to all unswept and unwashed rooms. 
Great spiders lie in wait for you as you ascend to this wretched 
region, and leave traces of their medizval webs upon your face and 
hat. Perhaps it may turn out to be good experience my coming 
here ; but it requires all my philosophy to enable me to regard it in 
this light. If ever I write a novel, I will sketch the Harbourford 
Messenger. 

You are not, dear Tom, to speak of this miserable picture to my 
darling girl, who writes to me so cheerfully, and with such happy 
hope in the future.—I am, my dear friend, always thine, 


CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. 
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Tom FOLGATE TO CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. 
Lindford, October 15,18 . 


My pDEAR Boy,—What a hole! Confound it; send it to the 
devil. Be plucky, Kenny, and cut it. Yet stay! after all, one hole 
is as good as another. Lindford, if it be cleaner and more respectable 
than Harbourford seems to be, is a disgusting hole, and especially 
now thou art no longer here. Do not be downhearted. I wish we 
could have carried that scheme of ours out, about going to Russia. 
It is on the cards for me to go; but Emmy wants to make all sorts 
of conditions. 

Thy pretty little sweetheart looks as charming as ever. I met that 
Howard at Fitzwalton’s the other night. Miss Amelia was trying on 
her fascinations with him; but it was no go. He is deuced rich, 
Kenny, my boy ; but I think Esther is above riches. Noel Stanton 
is going in for Miss. Birt, and Fitzwalton will be glad to get her off 
his hands. Old Mitching is as big a fool as ever, and his wife as pretty 
and piquant and delightful as—well, as what, as whom ?—as Mrs. 
Mitching. If Emmy only joined to her good sense and spirit the 
liveliness and amiability of Mrs. M., what a jewel she would be! 

Write to me soon; and if you want me to come over and punch 
old Muddle’s head, you have only to say the word, and I will be 
with ‘you, and assault him @ /a Chrissy Kenrick.—I am, your 
affectionate 

Tom FOLGATE. 


EsTHER WILTON TO CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. 
Lindford, October 15,18 . 


My DEAR KeEnny,—Oh how delicious it is to have your kind, 
good, clever letters! You cannot think what sunshine they bring 
with them. I watch the postman through the blind every morning, 
and when he does not stop, I nearly cry ; but when he does, oh! you 
should see my face, and see how cheerfully I go about all day. 

I read the paper, and your dear, armed article about the state of 
the docks. If I did not understand it all,—as how should I who am 
so ignorant?—-I could easily see that it was clever and wise, as every- 
thing you do is. How you must study, my dear; do be careful, and 
not work too hard. 

It must be delightful 40 paint, and I am glad you are studying that. 
If you could only have seen that old monk’s chapel yesterday, there 
was a picture to paint, dear Kenny. I went there to ¢Aink about 
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you, and the leaves were all falling: Sometimes I go into the 
cathedral, and walk about the aisle where we walked together one 
Saturday afternoon ; do you remember, dear, when you told me all 
about how you ran away from home, and was poor, and made me 
cry, but only that you might kiss my tears away, and call me your 
dear, silly, little girl, which I am, dear, dear Kenny? 

Emmy seems very miserable, and I cannot understand why, when 
she sees Mr. Folgate every day, nearly. Oh, if we saw each other every 
day! Next to that, comes your dear letters, which I look for so anxiously. 

Excuse all mistakes, and let my true love atone for the silly 


letters of—Yours always, and for ever, 
ESTHER. 


I pass over some intermediate communications, and come to 
a terrible little packet that gives me a thrill of pain even now. 
At the end of October, Miss Julia Belmont was announced to play 
Rosalind at a neighbouring theatre, fourteen miles from Harbour- 
ford. I was very miserable at the time, having given notice to leave 
the Messenger, and failed in obtaining some other employment which 
I sought ; and in desperation I started off to see Miss Belmont. She 
received me most kindly, and I went to the theatre at night. She 
played with more than her accustomed fire, and I was delighted with 
this change from Harbourford.: Lodging at Harbourford with a 
person connected with the theatre, I had been cultivating my taste 
for the drama ; and this visit to Julia Belmont seemed to attract me 
to the stage. I wrote a long and enthusiastic letter to Tom Folgate, 
telling him of my excursion ; and describing in glowing terms the 
pleasant day I had~spent with Julia Belmont. I also mentioned, 
though with much less enthusiasm, my excursion in a letter to Esther. 
The result of this indiscretion, if it was an indiscretion, will be best 
shown in the following correspondence :— 


EmMA WILTON To CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. 
Lindford, November 1, 18 


Str,—Mr. Tom Folgate has read your letter to me, and I have felt 
bound, as a sisterly duty, to read it to Esther, in order that she might 
see your character in its true light, and judge how wise or other- 
wise she has been in giving up a wealthy suitor who loves her, for 
one who is a common flirt, and who has not even a respectable pro- 
fession to back up his pretensions. Your conduct, sir, in visiting 
an actress, with whom it was shrewdly suspected you were on too 
intimate terms at Lindford, quite fulfils my estimate of you, though, 
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I confess, I was willing to believe better of you, and had made up 
my mind to offer no obstruction to your engagement with my sister. 

You have now, sir, forfeited all the little good opinion I had of 
you; and, by my advice, the sanction of my mother, and with the 
approval of Mr. Tom Folgate, my sister Esther returns all your letters, 
and congratulates herself upon the escape she has had out of the hands 
of a villain. Yes, sir, I use a strong term ; but not stronger than that 
warm language in which you painted your happy day with Miss . 
I forget her name, the actress who played at Lindford, and no 
wonder you stayed and supped with her, as you had done once before 
at Lindford. 

It would seem you are a fool as well as a knave, or you would 
never put your treachery upon paper for others to read. Farewell ; 
and when you marry that player lady, I may, perhaps, patronise you 
at your benefit. You will, no doubt, call if you should come to 
perform at Lindford, and ask us to take tickets. Meanwhile, we will 
have no more of your acting love off the stage.—Your very obedient 


servant, 
Emma WILTON. 


Tom FOLGATE To CHRISTOPHER KENRICK. 


Dear Kenny,—There is the devil to pay. You had better write 
a very penitent letter, or else that fellow Howard will outbid you. 
Confound that girl! I know I had no business to let her have the 
letter. What, in heaven’s name, did you write it for? You did 
wrong, Kenny,—there is no doubt about that,—in renewing your ac- 
quaintance with Miss Belmont, and being so very happy. But you 
did worse in bragging of it. However, write a most penitent letter 
to Esther, and, I dare say, affairs can be put right.—Ever yours, 


Tom. 


The same post brought a heavy packet of my letters directed in 
Esther’s handwriting. Inside the envelope were these words, “ Cruel, 
cruel Kenrick.” Outside the envelope, in pencil, I afterwards traced, 
“They made me do it—I do love you,” in the same familiar hand. 

I wrote off immediately an affectionate but manly protest to 
Esther, and sent her back the letters. My love for her, I said, 
demanded trust and confidence, equal to all that faith which I had in 
her own truth and goodness. I rebuked her gently with her haste to 
condemn me. I reminded her of our happy hours, and conjured her, 
by the great and undying love I bore her, to believe in me. 
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I learnt in after years that there was another who watched for 
letters besides Esther, and that this never reached its destination. 
Emmy Wilton got it, and put it into the fire. I waited post after 
post for a letter from Esther, and one morning there came a hastily- 
written scrap; but it came too late—too late! The wretched cha- 
' racter of my engagement at Harbourford, and the loss of that through 
my pride and ambition, which could not stoop to the menial offices 
of a venal newspaper, this terrible blow from Lindford, which almost 
broke my heart, together with the low state of my finances, so preyed 
upon me, that I fell into a serious illness, and lay in a miserable state of 
unconsciousness for weeks. That hurried scrap, “‘ They made me do it 
—lI do love you,” only caught my eye weeks after it was received, and 
then I replied, “‘ Believe in me, and we shall yet realise those happy 
dreams of Lindford.”” But no reply came. Those dear hopes, which had 
filled my soul with such pleasant images, had been too bright to last. 

Disraeli the elder relates in his Miscellany how love has been 
regarded, not merely as a passion of the soul, but also a disease of the 
body, like the fever. Huet argued that it was frequently in the blood, 
and might be treated and cured as methodically as any other disorder. 
The great Condé having felt a violent passion for Mademoiselle de 
Vigeau, was constrained to join the army. His love lasted all 
through the campaign, when he fell into a serious illness, and when 
he regained his health his passion was gone ; all his love had gone 
with the fever. Blood-letting was, indeed, recommended as a cure 
for love, and the efficacy of this system was illustrated by the story of 
a German who was desperately in love with a German princess. She 
was not insensible to a reciprocal passion, and in order that he might 
be near her person she created him a general. Eventually, the 
princess proved fickle, and gave the general his congé. He found, 
however, that it was impossible to live out of her presence, so one day 
he intercepted her, and threw himself at her feet. She commanded 
him to quit her presence, which he refused to do. He was ready to obey 
every order but that, even if she commanded his death, saying which, to 
enforce his eloquent appeal with a splendid attitude, worthy of the 
melo-dramatic stage, he drew his sword and presented it to the prin- 
cess. Interpreting his rhetorical flourishes literally, she took the blade 
and ran him through the body. Fortunately, saith the chronicler, he 
was healed of his wound at the end of three months, and likewise 
of his passion, which had flowed away with the effusion of blood. 

The logic of the ancients’ conclusion is somewhat questionable. I 
was reminded of the story by my own feelings at awakening, as it 
were, out of this illness. By-and-by I will describe to you my lodgings, 
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and the most quaint and poor, but estimable, people amongst whom 
I had sojourned in this far-away seaport of Harbourford. In the 
meantime let me put my case as a contrary illustration to the theory 
of love being a disease of the body as well as of the mind. Of 
course it is nonsense, this theory, at the commencement, and I am 
not treating it as a serious matter, for there is a fine bit of satire in 
that story of the German princess; but you do, nevertheless; come 
out of a severe illness with passion toned down and hopes softened, 
with friendships somewhat clouded, with aspirations weakened, with 
a clearer knowledge of the vanity of human wishes. 

It seemed to me, sitting up in bed with that patchwork counter- 
pane round my shoulders, and looking at the pale light on the 
snow, that I had had a strange dream: I knew it was more than a 
dream; I knew that Stonyfield was a reality ; I remembered my 
tears on that misty autumn morning years ago; I felt a thrill of 
happy remembrance of Lindford, and I knew that those hours of bliss 
with Esther Wilton in these green meadows by the river were real: 
but they were misty now, these things ; they did not come up fresh 
and sharp in the memory ; my mind seemed to stretch out its arms 
to them, and reach them not; they were shadowy and dim, yet I 
could see them and feel them, though they would not be fully realised. 
Yet my love for Esther Wilton,—there it was in my heart, a real 
passion still, a burning thought, a trembling hope. The lamp was 
burning ; it only required the smallest encouragement to blaze up and 
illuminate the void there was about it. But I dared not trim the lamp; 
my heart told me it were best to let it slumber there, with a remote 
chance that some day it might smoulder out, which were better than 
if it blazed up to light the way to another’s happiness. 

Perhaps my love for Esther had seemed a sweeter thing than it ~ 
really was. ‘My loneliness and friendliness might have given a facti- 
tious importance to it. It was so rare for any one to take an interest 
in me at that time. May this not have deceived me? I tried to 
argue my love away after this fashion ; and then went to sleep with 
Esther's last dear letter wet with my tears ; for I was so weak and for- 
lorn here in this strange Harbourford, that the least thing would upset 
me ; a tender poem, a gentle word, a sad story in a newspaper, would 
make me weep like a school-girl. ‘This wore off, however, as I 
regained my strength ; but it was a long time before I stood up fairly 
and boldly again to confront the world with the vigour and determina- 
tion of a conqueror. 

( 70 be continued.) 





GOD AND NATURE. 


oy OD is my friend, and Nature. Sun and sea 


’ Ss Are my next neighbours. Yon great main and I 
WS 30 In turn, expatiate o’er the same sands; wake 

. AD, By each other’s bed; or, by the sad moon trined, 

Her silvery kiss of pure and equal love 

Receive ; joint boon and bond. Oft, in his sleep, 

And in this neap of time, I overhear 

The ubiquitous winds weird secrets interchange 

With the elements of the future ; he alone 

To those exalted mysteries. unbid : oft 

From morn’s slow-opening eye to eve’s, sun-drooped, 

Track his bread dial’s hands of ebb and flood ;. 

Now, like a favourite thought, recurrent, dart 

Into his bosom ; now, like falcon poised, 

Mantling his wings, strained stirless in mid air, 

Float, with the sea-sway, swaying ; upon his heart’s 

Large and deliberate beat, rocked. Earth for me, 

Sometimes I-dream, forgetful of Fate’s plan,' 

A niche hides, ivy-fingered, dank with dew, 

Close by her side, where, when the gay day ends, 

Her world-worn brood she lulls ; with sweets alone 

Of sleep unsurfeited. The moss-branched woods, 

Traversed by sloping lanes of evening light, 

Greet, whispering to themselves, my wonted foot ; 

And you, gaunt hills, that stand with broad brows bared 

As in perpetual consciousness of God 

With us, and inward audience of the heavens ; 

And pass me along nightly, with solemn touch ; 

In the austere comity of mountains, me 

Accept, your reverent comrade, like endowed 

With reticent virtue ; ye who but seem to lack 

Organic utterance ; quick with sacred thought ; 
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And through the eyes still commune, not unskilled : 
To impart, prompted by dumb immensity, { 
Majestic meditations. Among your forms 

Unmoved, the spirit, consentient with that Power 
Working miraculous in all round, grows apt 

And proper to the eternal. We believe 

In silence, looking on the face of things 

Which have returned through changeless years his gaze, 
Who in time’s fluctuating effects, absorbed 

Mid their surroundings, iceberglike, joys not ; 

But in His own pure mountainous purposes, 

Fixed as the ever sedent Fates, the orb 

Which dominate. Drawn thus, and in right accord 
Towards the divine, we walk like paced with God, 
Leaning on Him, and conscious of the vast 
Circumference of his arm, advance ; no more 

Maker with made, nor just law with blind force 

Or act of chance misblending ; but sustained 

By His impartible strength, and by the smile 

Cheered, which all spirit turned Godward doth illume, 
We tread down each day’s shadow, and so step 

Clean, .o’er the soiling world. 


adie sail 


THE AUTHOR OF “ FESTUS.” 











THE 
LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
OF THE EAST. > 


NE of the greatest of Germany’s writers and thinkers 
said, that “‘the Past is a book sealed with seven seals,” 
and it might with equal or perhaps more truth be 
remarked, that the East is a “‘ book sealed with seven 
seals” to the West. Notwithstanding that the East was the fountain 
from which the stream of the human race flowed out over the rest of 
the world, and that the germs of civilisation, arts, sciences, and litera- 
ture, were wafted from there to the West ; notwithstanding a state of 
culture and refinement existed on the banks of the Tigris, the 
Nile, and the Tagus almost equal, and some say even superior 
in some respects to that now to be found in the centres of civi- 
lisation ; notwithstanding great writers, great poets, philosophers, 
and great and wise rulers, spoke the languages of the East, and 
that these languages are but very little altered after ages and 
ages— spite of all these attractions, how few have had the 
curiosity to examine the languages and literature of the East, 
although they are quite as interesting, and have as beneficial an 
influence in widening and cultivating the mind as the ancient lan- 
guages of Greece and Rome, and possess the additional great ad- 
vantages of still being living languages? It is true that many have 
had the curiosity to visit the East to explore its physical wonders and 
ancient monuments, and we have works in abundance on these sub- 
jects ; but how can travellers who are ignorant of the languages of 
the East, as almost all have been, have any true idea of the people 
further than their dress or appearance! Yet, with very rare ex- 
ceptions, all who have hitherto undertaken to enlighten the West 
as to the East, have been wholly ignorant of Eastern languages. 
Hence, the almost total darkness in which we are in the West with 
regard to the East, and still more the numerous erroneous concep- 
tions which we have acquired owing to these gvasz blind instructors. 
The “tongue is the interpreter of the heart,” says an Arabic proverb, | 
. and there is no doubt that the best means to arrive at a correct 
estimate of a people is a knowledge of their language. The wide 
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gulf existing between the East and West, and their complete anti- 
thesis, are nowhere so striking as in their languages, which are as 
opposite as things can be. This is the cause of the almost in- 
superable difficulty Europeans find in attempting to acquire Oriental 
languages, and also of the almost total neglect of their study.. Hence 
the insurmountable barrier which for ages has shut out the East from 
the West, and the West from the East, and divided them as it were 
into two distinct worlds. 

The physical features of the East, the length and breadth of its 
rivers, the height of its mountains, and the costumes of its peoples, 
have been ascertained and imparted by enterprising and curious 
European travellers ; but the soul of the East, which alone can be 
understood by means of a thorough acquaintance with its languages 
and a familiar intercourse with its inhabitants, has remained.a sealed 
book to Europe ; and, indeed, most works which have been written 
with a view to enlightening us with respect to the East, have, with 
rare exceptions, only misrepresented, travestied, and burlesqued: the 
East ; although, we must admit, the writers did this in all sincerity 
and unconsciousness: In nothing, perhaps, would a knowledge of 
these languages seem so indispensable as in diplomacy and.com- 
merce ; and yet it is a notorious fact, that European diplomatists 
and consuls, and especially English ones, are lamentably. ignorant of 
Eastern languages ; and thus the political and commercial interests 
of England are entrusted to a set of generally illiterate interpreters, 
either Greeks, Jews, or Levantines; and the Dragoman or interpreter 
has thus become a regular institution for transacting either political 
affairs or private business, and it is. through this “dark glass” that 
English visitors have looked at the East, and through this somewhat 
dirty channel that our ideas of the East have been imported. What 
wonder, then, that all European intervention in the East has hitherto 
been a miserable.and even mischievous failure, acting as we have, intel- 
lectually blindfolded, and that thus much that is good and valuable to 
the East, has remained entirely unknown to the West. If Europeans 
ever really learn what the inner life of the East is, they will see that their 
ideas have been wonderfully narrow and one-sided ; that many things 
they thought universally true, are under certain circumstances and in 
certain places, absolutely false ; they will see that there is.much that 
is good, curious, and valuable in the institutions, and much that:is 
admirable in the manner and customs of the East, and even some 
things which we might do well to adopt. Simplicity, dignity,-and 
politeness—three things rare in the West—I make bold to allege, are 
everywhere met with in the East, and strike one in every line.of 
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‘Oriental literature. Here, when met with, they are generally con- 
fined to the upper and educated classes; there they are universal, as 
<ommon in the pediar as in the prince.* Charity and hospitality, 
which exercised unostentatiously and without the object of seeing 
one’s name in print, are ssomewhat-uncommon in the West, are 
religious duties of all good Mussulmans, which they hold most sacred 
and universally practise ; and if a Mussulman decline to give alms to 
a beggar he is bound to do so bya polite and even pious formula, 
which is-prescribed by religion, and after which the beggar knows 
molestation is useless. 

Considering the importance- of direct--intercourse with the natives 
for political and commercial purposes, and the rich and rare litera- 
ture of history, biography, poetry,-and~fiction~to be found in the 
East, how strange, and much to be regretted it is, that Oriental 
languages have been. so little studied. There was a time, it is 
alleged, when the Arabic language was spoken with as great purity 
in the South of Spain, on the banks of the Guadalquiver and the 
‘Tagus, and by Spaniards too, as in Yemen ; but, since the expulsion 
of the Moors from the Peninsula, how many have spoken Oriental 
languages? How assiduously the fanatic Spaniards tried to obliterate 
all traces of Eastern languages is shown by the fact of Cardinal 
Cisneros ordering a library of Arabic manuscripts to be burnt, which 
contained 80,000 volumes. What a loss the destruction of this 
library may have been: to Europe no one can tell. The stately 
ruins which still-remain in Spain bear testimony to the Arabs there 
having been possessed of surprising skill in: architecture; and the 
sciences of chemistry, algebra, and others, everybody knows, were 
of Eastern discovery; indeed, the very words are Arabic (the first 
from Ad Ximia (chemistry), the second from 4/ /eébr). What im- 
portant facts we might have learnt from this library respecting 
ancient Eastern civilisation! What precious treatises and secrets in 
history, agriculture, medicine, and the arts, may not have been lost 
to us by its destruction ! 

Considering, therefore, that Oriental languages are so generally 
unknown, we will now attempt to give a brief description of them. 
The principal languages of the East are Arabic, Persian, and Tur- 
kish, which are more or less spoken from the Straits of Gibraltar to 
the Walls of China, and from India to Siberia. Foremost, and most 
important amongst these, is Arabic. This language, owing to its 
extraordinary copiousness, has been to the East what Latin has been 
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to the West, the chief means of supplying the deficiencies of all 
others. Thus, whenever a word was wanting in Turkish or Persian 
to express an idea, especially an abstract one, it was borrowed from 
Arabic, just as we took words from the Latin language to express 
ideas for which no terms existed in Anglo-Saxon ; with this differ- 
ence, however, that whereas we took words and generally corrupted 
their form, the Turks and Persians have mostly taken Arabic words and 
incorporated them in their languages unaltered. Thus, on opening a 
Turkish or Persian book, nearly half the words will be found to be 
pure Arabic. ‘This language, therefore, is the one which is the best 
type of the East, and which, owing to its great antiquity and rich- 
ness, and the number of countries in which it is more or less spoken, 
has exercised the greatest influence on the people. I will, therefore, 
speak of it first. 

The Arabic language, like all Oriental languages, is written from 
left to right, and never from right to left as ours; and an Arabic 
book begins where a European one ends. This, which strikes a 
European at first as a great difficulty, one soon gets accustomed to ; 
but what is a real difficulty, and even often gives rise to misunder- 
standings amongst Orientals themselves, is that the sounds which com- 
pose a word are not all expressed by letters, but generally only the 
consonants, and the reader has to guess at the vowels; and as the 
consonants are in many words the same, the sense can frequently 
only be arrived at by considering the context. This often causes 
much ambiguity and many misunderstandings, both in print and 
manuscript, and the perusal of an ordinary letter is often a very 
serious affair—to rightly interpret which one not unfrequently invites 
those present to give him the help of their conjectures, and in old 
times the bearer very often had at last to convey the sense of his 
missive verbally. Reading Oriental books, or manuscripts especially, 
is more like deciphering short-hand than reading in the European 
sense of the word. Nevertheless caligraphy has ever received more 
attention in the East than in the West; and I think there is no 
doubt that Arabic writing, and the same characters are used by 
Turks and Persians, is far more handsome than ours. Some Oriental 
manuscripts which are highly ornamented and illuminated, are truly 
magnificent, and are marvels of patience and skill. It is not un- 
common for accomplished penmen, amongst other proofs of their 
skill, to fashion a piece of writing into the shape of eagles, lions, 
flowers, &c., thus producing most elegant and curious inscriptions 
and monograms. 

It seems somewhat peculiar to a European, that it is considered 
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elegant in Turkey in writing a letter to let the lines gradually curl 
up to the left-hand side of the paper. After what I have said above, 
respecting the omission of most of the vowels in writing, the difficulty 
of reading Oriental languages may be imagined, when, to add to the 
confusion, there is no punctuation, and the use of capital letters is 
unknown. Quotations are introduced without any marks to show 
that they are so, except that they are occasionally written in red ink; 
and questions cannot be distinguished from assertions, except by the 
sense, for there are no notes of interrogation. That these are serious 
mechanical defects no one can attempt to deny ; and doubtless they 
have been insurmountable obstacles to many who have attempted to 
acquire Oriental languages. 

The source of the Arabic language, according to Arabic legends, 
lies far beyond historical proof. It is even asserted by some that it 
was the language used by God in speaking to Abraham. Gram- 
marians even trace the oldest dialect to the family of Heber, the 
fourth in descent from Noah, and the more modern to Ishmael, the 
son of Abraham. The Arabic language is the one which has under- 
gone the least change in the world; for a book written hundreds of 
years ago is not very different from that now spoken by educated 
people, and is easily understood by any one acquainted with the 
modern, or so-called vulgar Arabic. This arises from the fact that 
the Arabs have never been permanently and thoroughly subjugated, 
although, it is true, the Romans, Persians, Ethiopians, and Turks, at 
different times, have made impressions on particular districts, but 
their domination was too transient or loose to effect any radical 
change in the language or manners of the Arabs which have remained 
almost unaltered for ages. 

The Arabic language as now spoken was formed about the 7th 
century, by the union of the two principal dialects which had until 
then been spoken in Arabia, which were called the Xoreish and 
Hemyaret ; the first, being the purest, richest, and better, finally 
absorbed the other. From this junction arose the enormous number 
of words in the present Arabic language, the luxuriance of synonyms, 
and the equivocal and often opposite senses of the same or similar 
words. Although this gives room for the display of wit in jeux de 
mots, it is often a cause of great ambiguity. One example will suffice 
to illustrate this. 

Mahmoud, Sultan of the Gheznerides, who was the son of a slave, 
having extended his conquests over a great part of India and Tar- 
tary, in the 11th century, sent an emissary to the Caliph Alkader, 
who was the only person who could confer titles on Mussulmans, to 
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request him to give him a title. . The Caliph at first did not consent, 
but at-length, dreading Mahmoud’s anger, conferred on him the title 
of Wali, which means either a “prince,” “friend,” or “ slave,” three 
most opposite senses for one word to have. Dissatisfied with this. 
ambiguous title, Mahmoud sent the Caliph 100,000 pieces of gold, and 
asked him if he had not omitted one letter, written with which the 
word only has one meaning, a “ sovereign prince.” The Caliph took 
the hint, creating him a Waai. 

The style of Arabic writing.is. extremely concise, elliptical and 
simple. A sentence seldom contains more than three, or at most,, 
six or seven words, and this gives a force to the language which is 
peculiarly striking. The sty/e coupé of some French writers some- 
what resemble this ; and it is well known what beauty and force it is 
capable of assuming on certain subjects in some writers’ hands—- 
Victor Hugo’s, for instance. In this respect the Arabic language is 
vastly superior, and a perfect contrast to the Turkish language, the 
style of writing prevalent in which is cumbersome and involved, to- 
the verge of incomprehensibility. ‘The longer a sentence is, and the 
more subordinate sentences, with subordinate sentences again to 
them, it contains, the finer the Turks seem to think the writing. 
Imagine a sentence four or five times as involved and obscure as a 
sentence of a German writer written in the most exaggerated German 
style, and you will have some idea of Turkish composition. Nothing, 
however, on the contrary, can be simpler than the formation of 
Arabic sentences, which, in contrast to Turkish, sound, if anything, 
too short and abrupt. Space will not permit of my entering fully 
into the construction of the Arabic language ; I will therefore only 
endeavour to point out a few of the greatest peculiarities which 
strike a European most, and in which there is the greatest contrast 
with European languages. In the first place, there is, properly 
speaking, no infinitive to the verb, and instead of beginning to con- 
jugate a verb in the present tense first person singular, for instance, 
f Jove, you begin with the third person singular of the past tense, Ae 
loved, go through the past tense, and then come to the present ; and 
when seeking for a verb in the dictionary, you look accordingly for 
the third person singular past tense of it. For example, if you 
wished to find what the word /o /ove was in Arabic, you would 
look for Ae /oved. Again, in all European languages the nominative 
in a sentence, that is to say, the subject you are talking about, always 
stands first and the verb after. This is reversed in Arabic, in which 
the verb is put first and the noun after. For instance, instead of 
saying, “The man entered the house,” you would put it thus: 
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“Entered the man the house” (Dakkhel errajol el beit) ; instead of 
saying, “‘ When the sun rose,” you would say, “ When rose the sun.” 

That the Arabic language, spite of the difficulty of its characters, 
the fact of vowels being omitted in writing, and the redundancy of 
words, of which I'spoke above, is capable of being the medium of 
expressing human thought on almost any subject, is demonstrated by 
the fact that famous works on history, geography, astronomy, law, 
poetry, and fiction, have been written in it, many of which still remain 
as monuments to the learning of the Arabs, and there would be many 
more’still in existence if they had not been wantonly destroyed by 
fanatics and bigots. Of late, many European works have been trans- 
lated into Arabic ; amongst others, “‘ Telemachus” and other French 
fictions, and the English tale of “ Robinson Crusoe.” Newspapers 
written in Arabic have, during the last few years, sprung up in Syria 
and Egypt. Amongst these, I may mention the Hadikat-el-Akhbar of 
Beyrout, and the Wadi-e/-Nil of Cairo, which are imitations of Euro- 
pean journals. They contain summaries of home and foreign news, 
telegrams and correspondents’ letters ; but leading articles they have 
none, or else very miserable attempts at them, owing to the strict 
censorship of the press in the East, which effectually stops the growth 
of free expression of thought. 

Before leaving the Arabic language, I may perhaps add that we 
are indebted to it for a number of words in every day use amongst 
us. For instance, there is no doubt that the word “ orange” is of 
Arabic descent, and the name for the fruit in every European language 
is derived from the Arabic word wfruj; still more evident is the 
derivation of the word “ sugar,” from the Arabic suker, and “lemon” 
from /eemon. It is well known that our words “ chemistry,” “ alcohol,” 
“tariff,” “magazine,” and “cave,” come from Arabic. ‘ Coffee” 
and “cotton ” are also Arabic names. 

I will now speak of the Turkish language, of which still less is 
known in England than of Arabic, as the number of Englishmen 
who have studied it has been extremely limited. Yet considering 
that it is the language of a people with whom we have most impor- 
tant political and commercial relations, the language of a race who 
once influenced half the world, overturned and established empires, 
in whose possession the thrones of Persia, India, Syria, Egypt, and 
Arabia have been, and whose influence was felt and dreaded by 
Italy, Germany, and France—it is extraordinary that Turkish has 
not attracted more attention than it has; particularly as it possesses 
a wonderfully rich and varied literature, principally in manuscript, it 
is true, and as the Turkish sovereigns in old times always encouraged 
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and cultivated letters, and the Turkish people devoted themselves 
to literature with great zeal and considerable success. Three 
hundred years ago literature received in Turkey perhaps equal, if not 
more, attention than in England, and was encouraged more liberally. 
In fact, the munificence of Oriental monarchs to men of letters has 
ever been one of the best points in their character. The last words 
of Othman, the founder of the Turkish, or rather Ottoman empire, 
as the Turks call it, to his son were: ‘“‘ Be the upholder of the faith, 
and the protector of science,” and as soon as his son had planted 
the crescent on the walls of Brussa, he immedidtely gave orders for 
the erection of a college, and his successors vied with each other in 
the encouragement of learning. 

The Turkish language is of Tartar origin, as the Turks came from 
Central Asia, and consequently is quite distinct from Arabic and 
Persian. It is true that in modern times the same characters (i.¢., 
the Arabic) have been adopted by the three languages, and that the 
Turkish language of the capital is half filled with Arabic and Persian 
words, but these have been incorporated without affecting the nature 
of the framework of Turkish, which is as different from Arabic or 
Persian as Anglo-Saxon from Latin and Greek. The original Turkish 
language was somewhat barbarous, but extremely forcible and con- 
cise, when spoken. Very often, in colloquial language, a whole 
sentence in a European language is expressed by one or two words 
in Turkish. Thus the phrase, “ The letter which I have written,” 
would be expressed in two words in Turkish,—viz., Yazdighim 
Mektub ; in fact, strange as it may appear, it is a language in which 
pronouns, personal and relative, conjunctions and other parts of 
speech, constantly recurring in European languages, are dispensed 
with, by the use of certain peculiar inflections of which the verb is 
capable. Unfortunately, however, this superiority in the Turkish 
language has been more than counterbalanced by the cumbersome and 
inflated style which has become prevalent in writing, sentence and 
sentence being strung together into one, until the reader is at a loss 
to understand the whole, and the writer himself often gets into a fog. 
Another mistake the Turks have made is in adopting Arabic and 
Persian words ad libitum ; so that to understand their language it is 
absolutely indispensable to know almost all the words in the other 
two, and something of their grammars also. 

Yet, notwithstanding this cumbersomeness, the language of the 
Turks possesses a great and interesting literature ; works on almost 
all subjects, history, geography, astronomy, mathematics, algebra, 
geometry, arithmetic, &c. Indeed, books on these subjects had 
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been written at so remote a period as a century prior to the conquest 
of Constantinople ; and some historical, astronomical, and poetical 
works by celebrated writers of that day are still in existence. 

Some of the titles of Turkish works are very curious. Zaj-w- 
Tevarikh (“The Crown of Histories”) is the title of a celebrated 
historical work by Se’ad-u-Din, the historiographer of Murad III., 
containing the annals of the Turks from the remotest times to the 
reign of Selim II.; but it is still, I believe, only to be found in 
manuscript, as is the case with many important works. Mirat-ul- 
Memalik, or the “ Mirror of Kingdoms,” is a famous geographical 
work founded on the personal observations of Sidi Ali Ibn Hussein, 
an admiral during the reign of Suleiman the Great, when the naval 
power of the Turks was recognised and feared by all Europe. 
Having received orders to take the command of the Egyptian fleet, he 
went to Basrah, and set sail for Suez, but being overtaken by the 
monsoons, he lost the fleet and was thrown on the western coast of 
India. _To return to Constantinople by land he was obliged to travel 
through India, Asia Minor, and all the intervening countries. After 
innumerable difficulties he arrived home, having taken three years to 
perform the journey, the history of which is given in the above 
work. Numerous works of the same nature, and many very dizarre 
works of fiction and poetry, are to be found in the language, very few 
of which have found their way to Europe. Indeed, in the case of 
poetry, very little has ever been translated into English verse. Even 
in the “Arabian Nights,” which is written in alternate prose and 
verse, the translators have either omitted the poetry altogether, as in 
the common translation, or the verses have been rendered in prose, 
as in Mr. Lane’s version. 

In conclusion, I must not omit to mention a movement in the 
literary world of the East, which is a sign of the times, and an 
extraordinary phenomenon. I refer to the fact that the Party of 
Progress in Turkey, lately established two Turkish newspapers in 
London, and an Oriental printing establishment in connection 
with them, which will probably thoroughly revolutionise the litera- 
ture of the East. As this process requires great care, tact, and 
learning on the part of those who conduct it, it is fortunate that some 
of the first writers in Turkey, and those in favour of civilisation and 
progress, combined with the strict preservation of nationality, are con- 
nected with this movement. The editor of one of these Turkish papers, 
called the Mukhbir, is Ali Suavi Effendi, a man of great learning and 
ability as a writer, and a great Eastern traveller and linguist, who 
ardently desires the regeneration of the East, by the removal of cor- 
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ruption in the politics, manners, and literature of the Turks. He has 
set the example in his journal of abandoning inflated and ambiguous 
periods for simple and forcible language, and books written in the 
same style, by distinguished writers, on various branches of useful 
knowledge little known in the East, will be printed at the office. 
This journal has, however, lately been temporarily suspended, owing 
to difficulties arising from its prohibition in Constantinople. 

The other Turkish newspaper advocates the same things—viz., 
reform, constitutional government, responsibility of ministers, &c. 
It is called the Hurriyete (The “ Liberty”), and is under the editor- 
ship of a celebrated Turkish poet called Kemal Bey, assisted by 
other Oriental savans, whose only fault, perhaps, is their too ex- 
cessive violence and bitterness in commenting on the acts of the 
government. That London should thus be the centre of modern 
Oriental literature may appear very extraordinary; but the reason 
is that the censorship of the press in Turkey is so severe, that 
it is impossible, it seems, for any improvement in newspaper or 
other writing to take place while the writers are within reach of the 
government authorities. Criticism of the acts of the government, 
and suggestions as to the adoption of constitutional government, &c., 
are distasteful to the authorities, and therefore the reform writers 
have taken refuge under the wing of the English liberty of the press, 
and their newspapers, although prohibited in Turkey, have found their 
way there, and produced a tremendous sensation. Let us hope that 
the Turkish Government will soon see the wisdom of having organs 
by which they can learn the wishes of the people, and allow the 
above-mentioned journals, and others like them, to be established 
in their natural country. 

CHARLES WELLS. 





THE FLOWER OF TRYST. 


>) HE sped along the wild sea strand, 
Where waves sang dirges for the slain ; 
She halted at the battle plain. 





She bent her down unto the sand— 
Her eyes asked wildly of the woe 
To learn if one was lying low. 


She sought the sheen of grey blue mail 
Whereon a single flower was wrought, 
A ring—his scarce since morn—she sought. 


The sun had wellnigh spent his trail, 
The light was waxing weak and wan ; 
She saw a flower on a mailed man ; 


Her eyes burned dim in mingled fire 
Of hope and agony and fear :— 
He lay as still as on a bier. 


His hand was stiff in blood and mire ; 
The sea was tiding swiftly on,— 
Her fingers grasped the hacqueton. 


Her little fingers clenched and strove, 
The hasp would yield not to her hand, 
The sea bit trellis in the sand. 


She drooped on death her weight of love ; 
A bud, crusht on her heart, did feel 
Its icy sister graven in steel. 


She had no breath to sob or sigh, 
. But close about her bosom’s pain 
A stony weft did cling and strain. 
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A man’s hand softly put her by, 
To reach the rigid gorget clasp : 
She looked up in the day’s last gasp. 


A ring made bright the forefinger, 
A brighter flower was on that breast ; 
His voice came of the weariest ; 


With one great sigh he looked on her ; 
As one looks on the newly dead, 
He looked upon her face and said,— 


“* God’s hand makes ebb the o’erflowed bow! ; 
Love recks not or of life or death.” 
“ Troth is-but one,” she sobs and saith. 


“ Slain, slain lies he, unto whose soul 
The greater love thy lovings bore ! 
O Death, thou probest to the core !” 


More glad than loosened waters’ flow 
She sprang, and made joy on his face : 
The crusht bud clung to its true place. 


The cold black wave lapped friend and foe— 
The night was gathered ; and, afar, 


Shone out upon the sea a star. 


KENINGALE ROBERT Cook, B.A. 





BOAT RACING. 


F all English outdoor sports, there is scarcely one that 
can be so easily and cheaply pursued as boating, and 
for that, among other good reasons, there is hardly 
one so popular. The actual time necessary for prac- 

tising for a boat-race is but a small slice out of the day, while the 
race itself is compressed into a very few brief and exciting moments. 
Of course, attendance at regattas taking place at any distance, in- 
volves a larger expenditure of time, but these occasions occur but 
seldom. Subscriptions to clubs, and entrance fees for races, do not 
amount to a large sum, and the paraphernalia needful for the oars- 
man are but simple. The chief expense is that of boats, and they, 
except for sculling and pair-oared matches, are provided by the clubs, 
which also, in many cases, bear at all events a portion of the train- 
ing expenses. 

Cricket, the great rival of rowing, is in this matter of time at a 
considerable disadvantage ; long hours of practice have to be fol- 
lowed by matches occupying sometimes two or even three days. 
Men, therefore, are practically prevented from attaining great excel- 
lence as cricketers, unless they are blessed with abundant leisure ; 
while the goal of the oarsman’s ambition can be reached, with little 
or no sacrifice of the time due to the more serious business of life. 
With the average Eton boy, or undergraduate, this consideration 
has, probably, but little weight. The serious business of life with 
a large class at our public schools and universities, is, it is popu- 
larly supposed, the diligent cultivation of muscle, and the ardent 
pursuit of outdoor sports of all kinds; while the Londoner has 
usually to get his rowing in the short time left to him after the 
occupations of the day. The air of Putney and its neighbourhood 
cannot be said to be more than comparatively pure, while the river 
itself, though slightly improved of late, is still positively dirty ; but it 
is, at any rate, very easily reached, and a good hard row is an ex- 
cellent relief after a long day’s brain work, or city drudgery. Most 
of the crews sent from London to Henley and the other great 
regattas, have been composed of men hardworked in various ways, 
_ and principally in the city, during the day, and taking the hard work 
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of rowing as their evening relaxation. With the serious difficulties 
they have thus had to contend with it is remarkable that the London 
<lubs should have turned out such a succession of good men. 

The character of racing boats has, of late years, undergone an extra- 
ordinary change, and the difference between the old-fashioned-skiffs and 
wherries, and the long, light, outriggers now universally in use, is about 
as great as can possibly be imagined. It appears impossible that boats 
should be built lighter than is at present the case, and the great 
«change was. probably made, when outrigged boats were first..built by 
the Newcastle men, some five-and-twenty years ago. It is true that 
the original idea has been greatly improved upon, and builders have 
been producing lighter and-smaller boats, year. by year. But there 
must be a limit somewhere,-and as boats are now only just. large 
enough for.their occupants to sit in, the end -appears to have come. 
The only direction in which.the ingenuity of boat-builders can now be 
exercised, is in the way-of combining lightness with increased strength. 
And here there is still much room for.improvement. The material is 
so slight and ‘the strain on a boat.so great, that, except in very rare 
cases, men soon row their craft out of all shape, and the mere lifting 
a racing cutter into and out of the water soon. twists her. into an 
almost hopeless state. Should the American principle of rowing eight 
and four-oared boats without a coxswain gain ground, as appears 
very likely to be the case, some modification may have to be made 
by builders, but it would at any-rate seem that the principle of 
having a narrow boat with outriggers projecting some distance from 
its sides is settled, as affording the best and most powerful leverage 
for the use of the oar, and consequently securing the greatest pos- 
sible economy of labour with the highest rate of speed. At Henley 
this year, a Brasenose four tried the American principle. To comply, 
as they imagined, with the rules of the regatta, they carried a boy 
to the starting post who, as soon as the word was given, jumped 
into the water.and. left the boat to the four oarsmen. While this 
was going on, the other two crews, both composed of good men, 
were enabled to get well.away, but the Oxford men soon after settling 
down to their work, caught and passed them, winning the race by many 
lengths and with great ease. This, with the experience of the New 
Brunswickers at the Paris regatta of last year, where they beat most 
of our best men, says much for the new system, and it is sure to be 
largely adopted next-season.. If the Oxford authorities had accepted 
the challenge of Harvard College as originally sent, the experiment 
would have heen tried on a grand scale, and judging by the Henley 
experience, it appears that the Englishmen acted discreetly -in not 
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consenting to row with a coxswain, against the Americans. without 
one. , 

The eight-oared cutter,.as at. present used, is about sixty-five feet 
in length, and. fours, pairs,. and sculling boats are in. proportion. 
Racing boats, roughly speaking, cost about a pound a foot. Six- 
oared boats were at one: time: common,.but there is.now hardly one 
to be found. The London. Rowing Club has two. twelve-oared 
cutters, which. are extremely useful for training purposes, and. for 
carrying umpires in club .races, but. for regatta purposes eights: are 
quite large enough. The. difficulty of. getting and keeping ..eight 
men together is sufficiently: serious, and. even the most. enthusiastic 
captain would probably shrink from the idea of a grand challenge 
cup, to be rowed for in twelve-oared boats, _ Canoes, although they 
appear to inspire, some men with.an enthusiastic affection, have not 
yet gained much respect among: lovers .of the oar, and the intro- 
duction of a canoe. race into .the Henley programme last year; was 
received with such a chorus.of:disapprobation, that. the..experiment 
was not tried a second time... 

The popular. interest.in rowing displays itself principally at. the 
time of the Oxford and Cambridge boat-race, and has recently 
increased at a surprising rate. The slimy banks of the Thames 
between Putney and Mortlake are covered, whenever. there is any 
chance of seeing the rival.crews practising, with a crowd as great as, 
not. many years back, was: attracted by the race itself ; and it.may 
very safely be inferred, that a. good many of these. enthusiastic 
spectators know or care mighty little about the rowing itself. They 
go to Putney because other people. go; and, to be in the fashion, 
their admiration. for all things aquatic is immense... Nothing, as: a 
subject of conversation, has.at such times a chance with the beat- 
race, and the crews are as much “touted” and written about, as 
the favourites for the Derby. The effect upon the race itself has 
not been happy. The crowd of steamboats has grown into.a positive 
and dangerous nuisance, as, besides inevitably hampering both crews 
at the start, the sternmost, boat in the course of the race is, certain 
to be unmercifully washed .by the surf raised. by the numerous 
paddles, and to have whatever chance might otherwise have re- 
mained to it, destroyed. The introduction of betting on the. boat- 
race in the returns :from Tattersalls’ is also a feature of recent 
growth, and, although: honour is the only prize contended for in 
the race itself, public speculation in the result increases yearly.,. It 
is to be hoped that the race may not come to be spoilt, as.is 
rapidly becoming the fate of the Eton and Harrow cricket match, 
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by too many spectators and too much of the feverish and unreal 
show of popular interest and excitement, which is, at the present 
time, so detrimental to the best interests of athletic exercises. The 
excellent regulations made this year by the Thames Conservancy 
will very probably produce a reaction. If the steamers are all kept 
well behind the racing boats at the start, it is very improbable that 
they will ever get near them again; and the view of the race to be 
obtained from the deck of distant Thames steamers is, to say the 
least, decidedly limited. Probably, therefore, the number of these 
nuisances, at least, will be very quickly diminished when it comes to 
be understood that they do not afford much chance to- spectators. 
The first match between the Universities was rowed at Henley, 
and won easily by Oxford, in 1829 ; and the first race on the Metro- 
politan water took place in 1836. Cambridge won that year, and 
again in 1839, since which date the race has been rowed almost 
annually, For some time the fortune of war was pretty equally shared 
by each university ; but, at last a decided change took place, and 
Oxford has now won eight consecutive races. This has, of course, 
given rise to an immense amount of argument as to the cause of the 
ill success of the light blue champions; and the Cantabs, past and! 
present, have taken the matter so much to heart, that they are raising: 
a large sum of money for the purpose of widening and clearing the 
Cam, to the unsatisfactory condition of which unsavoury stream they 
appear to have finally agreed to attribute their many discomfitures.. 
Whether this is the actual cause or no, results may prove. Many 
good authorities on rowing matters, while admitting that the differ- 
ence between the Cam and Isis may have contributed largely to the 
continued ill success of Cambridge, are inclined to look further for 
the real reason. It certainly seems that there ought to be but little 
difference in the physique of the two crews; and, indeed, the Cam- 
bridge eight are generally quite as fine a body of young men as their 
opponents ; but the system of management would seem to be better 
at Oxford, while the Cambridge style is undoubtedly inferior. It is 
pretty to look at, no doubt, and all very well for a time; but the 
long, slashing, dragging Oxford swing is not to be denied in a long 
race; and, until the Cambridge men take to it again (for it was 


originally as much a characteristic of Cambridge, as it now is of 


Oxford rowing), the Cam may as well be left alone. In 1846 the 
crews made their first appearance in outriggers ; but it was not until 
eleven years afterwards that the modern types of keel-less boat and 
round oars were seen at Putney. Oxford won a long way on that 
occasion, and Cambridge has only beaten them twice since ; so, 
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perhaps, after all, the Cambridge men have not yet had time to get 
used to the new kind of boat. That the Cantabs must be at their 
wits’ ends for some means of inducing fortune to favour them in 
1869, is amply proved by the somewhat singular step they have taken, 
in accepting the assistance of a famous Oxford oarsman to act as 
“‘coach” to their crew during the training for the next race. No one 
can dispute the great value of Mr. G. Morrison’s advice and assist- 
ance ; but many good sportsmen at Cambridge and elsewhere think 
that, come what might, it would have been better for Cambridge, if 
she meant fighting at all, to fight the battle with her own resources 
alone. Victory, under present circumstances, although gratifying, can- 
not be thoroughly satisfactory. It is to be hoped that the successive 
defeats of Cambridge may not lead to the same unfortunate result 
to the University race, as has attended another good old-fashioned 
match, that between Eton and Westminster, which appears to have 
become extinct. Westminster, having only won four times out of 
thirteen, seems to have had enough of it; and Eton flies at higher 
game. St. Peter's College, Radley, took the place of Westminster, 
when they had a cut at Eton in 1858, and the match was rowed 
over the Henley course. The Eton boys won very easily ; and although 
Radley has, with praiseworthy pluck, sent a crew to Henley almost 
every year since, the result has been uniformly the same. 

Although, with the general public, the University boat race at 
Putney takes rank as the most interesting aquatic event of the year, 
the rowing man knows nothing pleasanter than Henley Regatta, 
where the best and most interesting rowing of the year is to be seen. 
The best, because the prizes at Henley, though not in themselves 
magnificent, are universally looked upon as representing the highest 
honours to be won by the oarsman; and the most interesting, because 
the chief races are open to all comers; and the various clubs have 
an opportunity of measuring their strength with the crews sent by 
the universities. Of late years Oxford and Cambridge have been 
content to be represented by college, and not by university crews ; 
and the head boats on Cam and Isis usually meet at Henley. For- 
merly the appearance of a university eight was almost a matter ot 
course ; and in the list of winners of the Grand Challenge Cup, the 
O. U. B. C., and the C. U. B. C. frequently recur. Since 1859, 
when the London Rowing Club beat Oxford the first day, and Cam- 
bridge the second, the custom appears to have undergone a change. 
This performance of the London Club was a great feat, and two 
finer races were never rowed. The victory over Cambridge was 
secured almost as much by a piece of happy audacity, as by the rowing, 
VoL, II., N.S. 1869. N 
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fine though it was. The London coxswain came across a little too 
soon, and it looked terribly like an approaching foul as he tried, 
amidst frantic excitement on the bank, to take the Cambridge water. 
Mr. Casamajor who was rowing seven in the London boat, saw the 
imminent danger, and shrieked for a spurt. The crew answered as 
one man, and the boat shot clear; but with nothing to spare, for it 
was an unconimonly near thing, and the Cambridge men hunted the 
winners home, very close, as it was. The records of Henley Regatta 
are*so full of good racing that it is almost impossible to pick out 
any one race as better than others ; but the dead heat for the Diamond 
Sculls in 1862 must not be forgotten. This was a great sight, as both 
men, doing all they knew, rowed stroke for stroke, side by side, all 
up the straight, and it was a glorious exhibition of good pluck and 
good sculling. This is the only dead heat recorded as having been 
given at Henley ; although in the race for the Steward’s Cup, in 1845, 
there was such a closely contested race between the fours of Oxford 
University and the St. George’s Club, that the umpire at the bridge at 
first declared it to be a dead heat ; but subsequently, for what reason 
is not very clear, decided in favour of Oxford by twelve inches. 

It was in 1843 that Oxford achieved their famous seven-oared victory 
in the final heat for the Grand Challenge Cup. Their original stroke 
having been suddenly taken ill, they proposed to substitute anothef man 
for him, but this the Cambridge Subscription Rooms’ crew, who were 
their opponents, refused to allow. So they shifted their men, started 
without a bowman, and, amidst a great display of popular enthusiasm, 
gallantly won the race: probably to the great disgust of their adver- 
saries, who must have felt particularly small on the occasion. The 
late Lieut.-Colonel Brewster, of the Inns of Court Volunteers, rowed 
four in the Oxford boat in this famous race, and the seven, this time 
‘with another man, followed up their success by winning, in the fol- 
lowing month, the gold cup at the then Thames Regatta, their old 
opponents, the Cambridge Rooms’ crew, being again behind them. 

Some clubs appear to have great fancies for particular prizes at 
Henley. ‘The London Rowing Club, for instance, has won the 
‘Grand Challenge Cup four times ; Eton College has been successful 
in a like number of races for the Ladies’ Plate, for eights ; while the 
Kingston Rowing Club has actually carried off the Wyfold Cup, for 
fours,ion no fewer than six consecutive occasions. It is fortunate for 
the Henley committee that their challenge cups do not, under any 
circumstances, become the property of the winners, or they would 
certainly have had to replace the Wyfold Cup at least, more than 
once; ‘Phe beauty of the scene, as well as the excellence of the 
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sport, is greatly in favour of Henley Regatta. There are few more 
charming spots on the river at any time than that mile and a quarter 
from Henley Bridge to the Island, and, on regatta days, with the 
river crowded with an ever-shifting assemblage of boats of all kinds, 
from the racing eight to the humble canoe ; the carriages on the pic- 
turesque old bridge filled with gaily dressed ladies ; and the eager and 
excited crowd lining the towing-path, the scene is most brilliant. 

The regattas in the metropolitan district suffer very much from the 
want of the various pleasant adjuncts to the sport which are to be 
found at Henley, and probably the Metropolitan Amateur Regatta, at 
Putney, will never be so successful as the energy of its promoters and 
its magnificent collection of prizes deserve. The old Thames Regatta, 
which also had a famous collection of prizes, and attracted splendid 
entries of first-rate crews, gradually perished of inanition some years 
ago, and it is to be feared that the public will not much care about 
supporting a regatta at Putney where, although the course is excel- 
lent, really but little of the racing can be. seen except from the 
deck of a steamer, and where there is no pleasant promenade for 
visitors such as is afforded by the meadows and by the “ Lion” lawn 
at Henley. Barnes, where there is a very well conducted regatta, 
with a handsome challenge cup for fours, is a little better off in this 
respect; but not much. Kingston is still better off, with its pretty 
island, although there is still the fatal drawback that only part, and 
that a small part, of the racing can be seen from it. The same 
objection applies, in a smaller degree, to Walton, where there is, 
after Heniey, the pleasantest and prettiest regatta of the year; at any 
rate in the neighbourhood of London. Newcastle and Glasgow have 
large and attractive regattas, but, in the country, the regattas are, 
generally speaking, accompanied by flower shows, archery meetings, 
or other local displays, and play but a secondary part in the week’s 
programme of amusement. 

The great event, or one of the great events, of the season, in the 
eyes of rowing men, although it does not attract any considerable 
assemblage of spectators, is the race for the Wingfield sculls at Put- 
ney, the winner of which takes rank as amateur champion of the 
Thames. This prize, in the early years of its establishment, usually 
fell to the lot of a Londoner ; but, of late years, has been won by the 
representative of one of the Universities, until the last race, when Mr. 
Stout secured it for the London Rowing Club. Although the course 
is long (from Putney to Mortlake) many splendid races have been 
rowed for this much-coveted prize, and no one who saw Mr. Lawes, 
in 1865, dispose: successively of the great Oxford scullers, Messrs. 
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Woodgate and Michell, after two tremendous tussles, can hope to see 
much finer racing. In 1849, when the course was even longer, being 
then from Putney to Kew, or something over six miles, one of the 
finest races on record was rowed between Mr. F. Playford and Mr. 
Bone. Alternate leads were the order of the day, neither man could 
get away, and it was anybody’s race right home, when Mr. Playford 
just managed to screw himself in first by half a length. The late Mr. 
Casamajor held the championship for six years, from 1855 to 1860, 
and was probably the finest amateur sculler ever seen. His enormous 
reach and great power, combined with a rare energy and extraordinary 
determination, made him a most formidable customer, and for a time 
he completely frightened away all opposition, and entirely monopo- 
lised the championship, as well as the Diamond Sculls at Henley. 

The course from Putney to Mortlake is sometimes considered 
almost too long for scullers, and indeed it seems quite far enough for 
anybody ; but twenty or thirty years ago, still longer distances were 
not altogether unusual. Thus, for instance, in 1844, a race was 
rowed at Norwich over the trifling distance of fifty-five miles. The 
winner got over the ground, or rather the water, in 10 hours and 21 
minutes, and took the stakes 25/ a side, which seems little enough 
after so long a pull ; the other gentleman turning up about an hour 
later. Christy beat Joyce from London Bridge to Gravesend, in 
1837, and the time they took for this little matter may be gathered 
from the fact, that in the same year one Pilkington, who had backed 
himself to row the distance in five hours, accomplished his task in 
3 hours and 58 minutes, from which it would appear that he must 
have been a very knowing match-maker, or a very bad judge of his 
own powers. The previous year an amateur, named Robinson, rowed 
from London Bridge to Gravesend and back, a distance of sixty 
miles, in seven hours and a half, having allowed himself eight hours 
for the job. He was probably encouraged to attempt this feat by 
his success in a previous match from London to Erith and back, said 
to be forty miles. This match was won by a quarter of an hour only, 
Robinson’s allotted time being five hours and a half. The stakes, 
we are told, were considerable. Norwich was a great place for these 
long-distance matches, as in addition to the race above mentioned, a 
match was actually made in 1848 to row a distance of 100 miles in 
24 hours, and was easily won by the sculler; time being beaten by 
about four hours. 

All these performances, however, pale before the achievements of 
Mr. Lander, who appears to have been a good hand at this sort of 
thing, and who won a bet of 100/. to 10/. by rowing with a partner 
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from Oxford to Westminster Bridge, a distance of 114 miles, in 18 
hours and 42 minutes. The partner he selected was a waterman of 
Waterloo Bridge, named Williams, and the match came off in 1837. 
Their difficulties appear to have commenced with the start. They 
got off at four in the morning, the wind being very strong from the 
N.N.W. with a drizzling rain, and the morning as dark as pitch. At 
Iffley they were detained about five minutes, and at Sandford the 
same, and when they reached Lord Abingdon’s the day broke. 
Sixteen more locks had to be passed before Henley, each one of 
course causing more or less delay ; but such good use did they make 
of their time that they reached that place at twelve o’clock. A brief 
halt of a quarter of an hour was made for refreshment, after which they 
set to work again, and arrived at Staines at four. Here they had some 
sherry, and at twenty minutes past eight reached Teddington ; at ten 
they were at Putney, and ultimately arrived at their journey’s end at 
seventeen minutes to eleven. Shortly before the match Mr. Lander 
weighed twelve stone, seven pounds, and on going to scale shortly 
afterwards could only pull down eleven stone, two ; which will. not 
appear surprising. Williams, we are told, worked like a horse, and 
we should think he did. 

Much has been written on the subject of the effects of boat-racing 
upon the health of oarsmen, and on both sides of the question much 
strong language has been used. Its opponents accuse it with great 
vehemence of being the cause of all kinds of diseases, and of 
numberless untimely deaths, while rowing-men as vehemently assert 
that it is the finest exercise in the world, and conducive to nothing 
but health and strength. To believe Dr. Skey, is to wish that all 
racing-boats could at once be destroyed ; while, on the other hand, 
it would appear that no man can have any pretensions. to health or 
activity, mental or bodily, without undergoing a long apprenticeship 
to rowing, and two or three severe courses of training. No doubt 
there is much to be said on both sides. Excess in this respect, as 
in everything else, is bad, and that many men have done themselves 
serious harm by overtaxing their strength is an obvious fact. We do 
not, however, believe that training, judiciously carried out, does 
anybody harm ; and more damage has been done by men rowing 
severe races without undergoing a proper preparation, than by all the 
training ever done. A famous sculler, now dead, is often pointed at 
as an example of the evil effects of rowing, and his premature death 
has been alluded to as an instance of the deleterious results of training. 
The fact, however, was, that he was notoriously a most careless man 
in training matters, and would row sometimes with no serious prepa- 
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ration at all, An unconquerable appetite for fruit tarts put an untimely 
end to many of his incipient efforts to take to a strict regimen, and 
it used to be rumoured that he evidently meant rowing to-morrow, as 
he had just consumed two extra gooseberry tarts. 

What would Dr. Skey say to the President of the London Rowing 
Club, who is upwards of seventy years of age, and has been a rowing 
man, and a hard-working one too, all his life, and who is to be seen 
rowing stroke to a London eight on the Annual Procession Day, 
with all the pluck and vigour of a young man? 

That the old school of rowing men probably did, after all, rather 
overdo it has lately been to some extent admitted. Training is a 
much more rational affair now than in the old days, and professional 
trainers have no longer a vague idea that every man is burdened 
with unknown quantities of internal fat, which has to be got rid of 
by all sorts of violent remedies. Captains, too, are beginning to 
understand that, because eight men are put together in a boat, it 
does not thereby follow that their individualities disappear, and that 
their constitutions become the same, or that what is good for one is 
therefore good for all. Men are accordingly treated more rationally, 
more in accordance with their individual peculiarities, and with excel- 
lent results. Some of the old school hardly yet appreciate the 
modern system, but, there is no doubt, it is founded on sound 
principles. Men do more harm to themselves when going out of 
training than by actual training and rowing ; and, if men, instead 
of dropping quietly back into their ordinary ways of life, will go 
back to their temporarily abandoned pleasures and indulgencies with 
a rush, they must expect to suffer in the process. The emptying 
the Henley Challenge Cups at the “Lion” after the Regatta, is much 
more likely to do harm than the rowing for them. 

For men who do not race and do not care for regattas, rowing is 
still an excellent amusement, and it is impossible to find an outing 
more delightful than a few days’ trip on the Thames. The journey 
from Oxford to London, not done in Mr. Lander’s style, but com- 
fortably and with deliberation, is most enjoyable. The scenery is 
everywhere charming, and there is constant variety. Excellent 
accommodation is to be had at the many inns along the river, while 
at such places as Henley, Marlow, and Maidenhead, the hotels 
are all that can be desired. About three or four days may be 
most pleasantly passed on the journey, and, although it is advis- 
able to secure beds beforehand, it is not absolutely necessary to do 
SO ; except just before, or just after, Henley Regatta, when there are 
many boating parties up and down the river. At any time, but 
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winter, the journey is delightful, and each season has its own peculiar 
charm; and altogether, although it has not the interest and excitement 
of boat-racing, no form of boating can be more enjoyable than that 
which is technically called “ journey rowing.” 

The value of the powers given to the Thames Conservancy, as 
regards the management of steamboats, has been well shown, since 
the above was written, at the great boat races of November and 
December last. On each occasion the steamers were well behind the 
men at the start, and, with scarcely one exception (of course, there 
was a refractory tug), the captains behaved with commendable discre- 
tion during the races. If the umpire was unable to get near the men 
on the first day, it was not the fault of the other steamers, but of who- 
ever was responsible for the absurdly overcrowded state of ‘his boat. 
Mr. Ireland has done such good service to professional boat racing by 
abolishing the absurd and ridiculous umpires, and substituting one 
single, decisive authority, that it may be hoped that on future occa- 
sions, when he is appointed umpire, he will be able to witness the 
race from an eight-oared cutter, and not from the deck of a steamer. 
His suggestion as to the doing away with the cutters accompanying 
the men, to show them up, is also well worthy of attention. Surely a 
right-away sculler’s race ought to be as much a test of a man’s water- 
mansbhip as of his style and endurance. 

It was fortunate that nothing occurred in any way to mar the races 
in question. Finer sculling than Kelley’s it would be difficult to find ; 
and the tremendous struggle he made with Sadler, approaching Ham- 
mersmith Bridge, shows him to be almost as good a man as ever. He 
has proved himself, at all events, the second-best man in England ; 
and, as he can never hope to turn the tables on Renforth, and has 
been rowing for an unprecedented number of years, he will exercise 
a wise discretion in leaving the river to younger scullers. The fine 
spurt made by Sadler at the Soap Works, when he appeared tho- 
roughly beaten, and which took him up to Kelley and eventually past 
him, was a treat to witness; and it seemed almost impossible that 
Kelley could come again. Come again he did, however, and to some 
purpose, as they shot Hammersmith Bridge almost level; and then 
Sadler was fairly rowed ‘out; and, although he stuck to Kelly all 
the way, it was clear that all the life and spirit was out of his 
stroke, and that he had met a better man. His career may also be 
considered closed. Not good enough for Renforth, and too good for 
anybody else, there is no chance of his being able to make a satisfac- 
tory match. 

The hero of the two matches is, of course, James Renforth, of New- 
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castle, who beat Kelley for the championship on the 17th of November 
with great ease, and who is, undoubtedly, a remarkable sculler. 
His style, far better in the race than it was in practice, reminded old 
hands of Bob Chambers; and there were not wanting many good 
judges who opened their eyes with astonishment, and proclaimed 
the new sculler to be the best man they had ever seen. He possesses 
enormous power and a slashing, if not very elegant, style. That his 
pace is great may be inferred from the fact, that he rowed his match 
with Kelley in almost the shortest time on record. It is true that there 
was an exceptionally strong tide that day, but the latter part of the 
journey might have been rowed much faster if it had been required. 
It will, we take it, be some time before a man can be found good 
enough to lower the colours of the present champion. 

Both these memorable races were excellently managed and 
thoroughly well conducted throughout ; and, if this continues to be 
the case in future matches, there need be no more fear of profes- 
sional rowing losing its interest and popularity than there is at present 
of the decline of amateur boat racing. 





ALONE. 


» AM lonely! very lonely ! though I hear the city’s roar, 

And the stream of life that passes ever to and fro my door ; 
The twilight’s robbed of beauty by the fog before it spread, 
And the gas-flames round about are like eyes of lurid red ; 

My heart aches with a sorrow and my eyes ache with the gloom, 

And I turn unto the fire burning brightly in the room ; 

As it glisters on the holly and the ivy on the walls, 

How many happy Christmas Eves and gatherings it recalls ! 

And I think of all my dear ones,—more dear that we’re apart ; 

TI know their mirth hath pauses by the beating of my heart. 


Deeper, deeper grow the shadows, and I look with vacant stare 
On the nearer thing before me,—an old and empty chair. 

Is it vapour? Is it fancy? As I see two baby girls: 

In their eyes the blue of heaven, its sunlight on their curls, 
Their dimpled cheeks are tinted o’er with such a roseate glow, 
Like damask rose-leaves lying on white marble or on snow. 

Ah! I knew two earthly angels such as they are, in time gone, 
But the other angels called them, and they left me one by one! 
Why come they now to stay brief time, and then again to flee 
To their far-off land of shadows? They cannot stay with me. 


Again the ancient chair is filled. Now by a stalwart youth, 
Whose bright, calm face is beaming with the eloquence of truth. 
I know him well! I love him well! I found how great his worth 
When first my own unstable mind in error ventured forth. 

With earnest grasp he held me back, and called to me “ Be brave! 
The petty wrongs and strifes of life can end but in a grave ; 
Stand thou but firm by right and truth, and battle at thy best, 
And Death will only ope the gate to an eternal rest.” 

O, how he loved the greenwood, the river and the stream ! 

And I ne’er walk in woods alone but in a pleasant dream, 
Where he is still my comrade, as he was wont to be, 

Though he’s in the land of shadows. He cannot stay with me. 
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Another shape the old chair fills. A woman young and fair, 

Whose neck of ivory ’s half concealed amid her chestnut hair ; 

Her cheeks grow pale as moonlight ; her eyelids droop, now close, 

And from her pretty parted lips the coral colour goes ! 

Her rounded bosom, like the swell of waveless ocean, moves, 

As she in whispered music confesses that she loves ! ) 
The chestnut hair hath silver lines, Time’s touch is on her cheeks ; | 
But still the sweet old music comes with every word she speaks ! 

Our children hear it as I heard. Love bear her words to me, 

Her heart is answering to my heart! She speaks to them of me. 
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THE CHRISTMAS BARREL OF 
OYSTERS. 


} T must be filled with prime “ natives,” of course ; and where 
all the “natives” come from, that are sent hither and 
thither in England in the weeks immediately before and 


those“ who are not familiar with the resources of the oyster trade. 
And how, in addition to the extra demand at Christmas time, when 
people regale on oysters who never partake of them at any other 
season, the usual supplies can be obtained for the everyday and 
ever-increasing trade of the shell-fish shops and hotels, is still more 
wonderful: London alone is never satisfied unless six hundred 
millions of oysters are eaten every year by the dwellers in that 
mighty Babylon. Such an enormous and continuous demand for 
these mollusks betokens a corresponding supply, and there must 
of necessity be somewhere at work an organization capable of 
attending to this department of the national commissariat. Well, 
there is such an organization at work, and I propose to describe, 
from personal observation, how the “natives” that fill the Christmas 
oyster barrel are obtained, how they differ from other oysters, how 
they are fattened, and to what value they attain as an article of 
commerce, giving at the same time a brief account of other seats 
of oyster culture than that of Whitstable, where the “native,” jar 
excellence, has found a home and been nursed into perfection. 

The most remarkable of the many remarkable facts connected 
with the oyster, is its enormous fecundity. We know that many of 
our best food fishes are vastly prolific, that the cod-fish, the salmon, 
and the sole, yield their young by tens and hundreds of thousands, 
but each oyster, if we can believe some of the recent writers on 
oyster culture, yields its young in millions! How easy, then would 
it be, were this the case, to supply a hundred Londons with 
any quantity of oysters? But all statements as to the fecundity of 
our food-fishes must, I fear, be taken under abatement, and, un- 
doubtedly, a very large discount must especially be allowed in the 
case of the oyster. If each of these animals (it is a curious fact of 
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oyster life, that every shell contains a male and a female) yields fifty 
thousand young ones, it would evince a vast power of reproduction ; 
but, it must be borne in mind that vast powers of reproduction mean 
something more than all at once meets the eye. In the sea there is 
ever going on a perpetual warfare : the great are constantly engaged 
in devouring the small. Fishes of all kinds are perpetually preying 
upon each other. I have taken eleven herrings from the stomach 
of a cod-fish, and a few days ago I found sixty-seven prawns in the 
interior of a small haddock! Fish of all kinds incur a double 
danger, for not only may the young be extensively preyed upon by a 
constant succession of enemies, but the eggs from not being fructified, 
may never come to life. The oyster has a fixed abiding place, and 
therefore cannot escape its enemies very well. It cannot move. 
Wherever the young animal falls there it has to live and grow, or 
there it must die and rot away. Hundreds of millions of young 
oysters perish, as I may say, almost before they are born, that is the 
spat may be swept away by a rough sea, and fall on a place so 
thoroughly uncongenial to its growth that the young ones all perish. 
As is now pretty well known even to the general reader, the oyster 
emits its spat in the warm summer months, a hot temperature and a 
moist condition of the atmosphere being thought—but as I think 
erroneously—to be the most suitable conditions for securing 2 
large spat. As has been said, the oyster is an hermaphrodite, 
and each individual yields a large guantity of spat: quantity here 
is the best word, as the animal goes on brewing and exuding this 
matter, which naturalists call spat, for many successive days, it 
looks like melted tallow, and is about the consistency of cream ; 
whether the spat be itself the young of the oyster is a disputed 
fact, but the substance certainly contains the infant animal, which, 
as seen by the aid of a good microscope, appears wonderfully 
perfect. This spat, or fatty substance, is said to rise upon 
emission to the surface of the water, and to float about for 
several days, or, as some say, only for a few hours; then it falls 
to the bottom, and whether or not a crop of oysters be ob- 
tained, depends entirely on the conditions of that fall: if the 
spat falls on a muddy bottom then the young animals, drowned 
in the mud, are lost for ever. If, on the contrary, the spat 
falls on a rocky or shelly botttom, then a great crop will un- 
doubtedly be the result, because that is just one of the proper 
conditions for ensuring the growth of these animals. A spat, it 
is obvious, may be tossed hither and thither by the waves, and 
ultimately become lost. An oyster bed throws off a greater or 
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lJesser supply of spat every year, but none of it may, for the reasons 
given above, be utilized. 

The infant oyster must find for itself a “coigne of vantage” to 
shelter it from the force of the waves; to this it must cling till man 
or some other of its numerous enemies, ruthlessly plucks it from 
its abiding place. It is this fact, in its natural history, that has led 
men to cultivate the oyster artificially, as it is called, that is to 
gather the spat and nurse it into a marketable commodity. This 
was done hundreds of years ago by persons who were evidently as 
great adepts in the art as the oyster farmers of to-day. At Whitstable, 
where I shall suppose our barrel of “‘ natives” to have been obtained, 
the dredgers have never yet been able to obtain a spat from off their 
own oyster fields; it may be because that oysters laid down to fatten 
are said not to spat, or it may be because the spat either does not rise, 
or that if it does so, it is carried away to a distance by some adverse 
tidal influence. In some parts of France the ostreoculturists are 
amore fortunate. At Arcachon, near Bordeaux, where there is a fine 
series of artificial oyster beds, the spat has been rarely known to fail ; 
but then the basin of Arcachon is a peculiar place—the spat cannot 
very well get out of it, so that the oyster farmers there have a great 
advantage compared with those of Whitstable, who have to buy all 
the oysters they lay down to fatten for the Christmas oyster barrels. 
At Arcachon, the French government have constructed model beds 
on which have been placed all kinds of appareils for the collection 
of spat, and to afford aid to the growth of the oyster. At one period 
the beds in the basin of Arcachon were natural beds, and the oysters, 
gravettes they were called, grown upon them had a European reputa- 
tion ; but in consequence of the greed of those who had the right of 
dredging, the supplies began to fail, and in time, chiefly from over- 
fishing, the fine natural beds of Arcachon became barren. They 
were left for years without attention, till, instigated by the oft-repeated 
tradition of former plentifulness, M. Coste, of the French Institute, 
had them explored, with a view to cultivation, on the artificial 
system. They were then found to be overrun with mud and sea- 
weeds, and not a single eatable oyster was seen upon them. 

Professor Coste had, previous to this, made a voyage of explora- 
tion on the coasts of the Mediterranean, with a view to note all that 
was worth copying in the art of pisciculture. In the course of his 
travels he had come upon a very ancient scene of oyster cultivation, 
not far from Naples. At this place, where the mode of culture to- 
day is the same as it was a thousand years ago, M. Coste derived 
ideas of oyster culture which have been of singular benefit to the 
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fishermen of France. Sergius Orato is said to have been the inventor 
of artificial oyster culture. It is not known now who this man was, 
but he lived in the gastronomic age of Italy, in those days when men 
grew and fattened fish as men now grow and fatten oxen, and when 
the piscine stock of a gentleman’s fish-pond would be valued at thirty 
thousand pounds! The oyster spat of the Lucrine lake was collected 
in a very simple way, or rather in a variety of simple ways, but chiefly 
on little pyramids of stones, and on boughs of trees. Coste has im- 
proved on these modes of spat collecting, and has invented oyster 
hives, which are to be seen annually in use at Arcachon; others have 
improved on Coste. Dr. Kemmerer, of St. Martin’s, on the Ile de Ré, 
has had constructed a cemented tile, which does very well, and can be 
used over and over again, as the coating of cement, with the young 
oysters adhering to it, requires simply to be pulled off and laid down 
in the parcs ; the tile being again cemented, is replaced in order to 
capture another brood of oysters. 

All these advantages are derived from that peculiarity of the 
‘oyster which has already been described, namely, its want of loco- 
motive power. Did it not grow where it fell, were it a migratory 
animal, it could not be cultivated in the way I have indicated. 
‘At Arcachon, by the exertions of Professor Coste, a large oyster 
business has been once again instituted ; a considerable population 
gain a livelihood by being employed on the oyster beds; and 
many thousands of pounds are annually derived from this- remu- 
nerative commerce. But on the Ile de Ré the business of 
oyster culture has assumed much larger proportions than at Arca- 
chon. Ré is literally an island of oysters—it is at least two Whit- 
stables rolled into one, with a Colchester added! Upon that bit 
of land there are thousands of parcs for the breeding of these 
mollusks, and thousands of claires or ponds in which to fatten them 
for the market. It should be stated here for the benefit of all 
engaged in the cultivation of oysters, that many of the parcs, both of 
Arcachon and Ré, have been constructed on most unlikely spots 
forthe growth of oysters. In all cases the imperial oyster nurseries 
have been designedly constructed on the most difficult sites, that is, 
on sites that at first sight appear totally unsuited for oyster culture. 
But it is wonderful what perseverance and hard labour will accomplish. 
Only allow the requisite time, and a few mulberry leaves can be con- 
verted into a satin slipper, and in the Ile de Ré the slimy and exten- 
sive mud beds of the foreshores have been, by labour and ingenuity, 
converted into suites of productive oyster parcs. The system of artifi- 
cial oyster culture now in vogue on this island was inaugurated by a 
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mechanic of the name of Boeuf. It is not known whether or not 
he had read any of the accounts that had been published about 
ancient oyster culture, but the probability is that he had seen some 
drawings of the spat pyramids of Lake Fusaro ; at any rate, it is 
certain that Boeuf had discovered that oyster spat was occasionally 
floated in upon the shores of the island, and acting upon that dis- 
covery, he constructed, in a rough sort of way, an oyster parc, after a 
plan of his own. It is now ten years since Hyacinthe Beeuf tried his 
first experiment, which was so successful as to induce him to apply 
to government for a grant of a small portion of the foreshores of Ré, 
in order that he might enter without delay on a systematic plan of 
cultivation. In February, 1858, M. Boeuf obtained permission to 
use a space on the shore equal to 1800 métres, and on this space of 
ground he was soon able to convince himself that what he had 
imagined in the way of oyster culture, could be easily realised. 
He began, not by clearing away the mud, but by filling in upon 
it a large quantity of more solid matter, composed of small parcels 
of hay, straw, and wood, by means of which material he speedily 
obtained a bottom on which to place the kind of matter that 
was suitable for the reception of the infant oyster brood. To 
make sure work, Boeuf intended to go to the market and pur- 
chase a breeding stock, but to his great astonishment he was 
saved this expense, which to him would have been very consider- 
able. One fine morning in the July of 1858, he was literally, as. 
I may call it, thunderstruck at seeing the walls of his parc, and 
every stone upon the enclosure, covered with spat. Looking around 
him in a state of great bewilderment, he could scarce. believe what 
his eyes disclosed to him, and thinking he was in a dream, he kicked 
at the walls of the parc so determinedly as to hurt his foot, and then, 
seeing that the whole matter was a very agreeable reality, he begun 
to estimate his good fortune, and soon saw that there were at least 
fifteen infant oysters on each square foot of ground! Now, the pro- 
blem arises, where did this spat come from? Doubtless it was wafted 
into the artificial parc of M. Boeuf from some adjacent natural oyster 
scalp, thus proving my theory to be true.* 





= “As an example of the spat difficulty it may be mentioned, that while in the 
basin of Arcachon the spat has never been known to fail, yet around the Ile de 
Ré the fall for these some years back has been very intermittent, as it has also 
been on the English beds. In the sheltered basin of Arcachon, the plentiful 
spatting may be accounted for on the principle that as the spat: has nowhere else to 
go it must fall-within the basin. In an open expanse of sea it is different ; the 
spat may be carried away to great distances by tidal influence, or a sharp breeze 
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Hyacinthe Beeuf having established practically the great fact that, 
by perseverance and hard work, oysters could be grown on the fore- 
shores of the Ile de Ré, and Professor Coste having published his 
theoretical speculations on the same subject, oyster culture soon be- 
came general throughout the French empire. The news of the establish- 
ment of so successful an industry was not long in spreading, so that 
oyster culture not only became a rage, but a passion, throughout 
maritime France, and now a great number of Frenchmen are gaining 
a comfortable living from the cultivation of the oyster. The demand 
for oysters throughout France, Germany, and Italy, is enormous ; and 
the expense of rearing them being trifling, whilst the returns for the 
full grown animal are large, it is no wonder that many Frenchmen 
have left other occupations to become oyster farmers ; indeed, there 
are few places on the French coast where oyster culture is not being 
tried. Paris requires for itself one hundred and thirty-two millions 
of oysters per annum, and there are other large cities in France that 
need proportionate supplies. 

As to the £ s. d. of French oyster culture, the following figures 
are, I believe, quite reliable. They appeared in the Comptes Rendus, 





upon the water may waft the oyster seed away for many a long mile. Every bed 
has its own time for spatting; thus, one division of the Ré beds may be spat- 
ting on a fine warm day when the sea is like glass, so that the spat cannot fail 
to fall; while on another portion of the island the spat may fall on a windy day, 
be thus left to the tender mercy of a fiercely receding tide, and so be lost, or fall 
mayhap on inaccessible rocks, a long way from the shore. On the Isle of Oleron, 
which supplies the green-oyster breeders of Marennes with such large quantities, 
it is quite certain that in the course of the summer a friendly wave will waft 
large quantities of spat into the artificial parcs, when it is known that the oysters 
in these parcs have not spawned. Where does this foreignspat come from? The 
men say it comes off some of the natural beds of the adjcining sea, is driven in 
by the tide, and finds a welcome resting-place on the artificial receivers of their 
parcs, It is altogether an erroneous idea to suppose that there are some seasons 
when the oyster does not spat, because of the cold weather, &c. Some of the 
parcs have spatted at Arcachon this year (1866) in very ungenial weather. The 
spatting of the oyster does not depend on the weather at all, but the destination 
of the spat does, because if the tiny seedling oyster does not fall on propitious 
ground it is lost for ever. New oyster beds are often discovered in places where 
it is certain oysters did not exist in previous years. How came they, then, to 
be formed? The spat must have been blown upon that ground by the ill-wind 
that carried it away from the spot where it was expected to fall. If the spat 
exuded by the large quantity of oysters known to be stocked in the parcs at Whit- 
stable, in Kent, the home of the ‘‘ native,” were always to fall on the cultch of 
Whitstable, instead of on the adjoining flats and elsewhere, the company would 
soon become enormously wealthy.”—(From a paper communicated by the writer 
to the Zimes in September, 1866.) 
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along with some other particulars of this curious industry. In 1859, 
about 3,000,000 oysters were laid down in the bay of St. Brieuc, on 
the coast of Brittany. In the following year, three fascines, taken 
up at hazard, contained 20,000 oysters, of from one to two inches 
in diameter. The total expense of forming each bank was only 
221 francs, and 300 fascines were laid down for this sum. Multiply, 
then, 300 by 20,000, and 6,000,000 oysters will be obtained, which, 
if sold at 20 francs per 1000, will produce 120,000 francs. If, how- 
ever, the number of oysters on each fascine were taken as only 
10,000, the sum of 60,000 francs would be procured, which, for an 
expenditure of only 221 francs, would give—as M. Laviciare, Com- 
missary of the Maritime Inscription, remarks in his report to the 
French Government—“ a much larger profit than any other branch 
of industry.” In 1862, the produce of oysters sold in Paris amounted 
to 2,446,095 francs ! 

The following hints about the oyster, and maxims on oyster cul- 
ture, have been gathered from a variety of sources, chiefly French, 
and most of them, I think, will be quite new to the English public, 
as they have only been printed chiefly in scientific and technical publi- 
cations. Some of them are by M. Fraiche, and others by the Abbé 
Mouls and Dr. Kemmerer. The last-named gentleman says that, 
like every other living creature, the oyster requires a certain space in 
which to exist. Agglomeration, he tells us, is a great cause of mor- 
tality in the oyster family! which shows the necessity of an annual 
gathering and arrangement of the oyster seed. He further tells us 
that the great law which governs oyster life is heat, and that oysters 
afflicted with obesity never spawn. Young oysters, he says, can live 
for two days without being fixed. Oyster growth is rapid, and it is 
not at all impossible that the animal may yield two supplies of ova in 
the year ! 

These mollusks, we are told in “Les Plages de France,” “ take 
three years to develop, and are greatly improved by being collected 
in parcs.” When placed in the claires, or fattening ponds, they may 
be greened very easily, and many persons prefer their oysters to have 
a green tinge. A dozen oysters ought, it is said by the author of 
“‘ Les Plages de France,” to weigh five ounces. 

Another French author gives us the following maxims :— 

“* Oysters are fit to transplant when they are twenty months old.” 

“ Oysters fatten best on a muddy bottom in the confluence of a 
stream with the sea, and the thinner the oysters are laid down the 
better will they thrive.” 

“On some of the natural French oyster beds there is a great 
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depth of water, from sixteen to twenty-five fathoms in some instances ; 
but on the Ile de Ré, even at full tide, the water only mounts a 
few feet.” 

“ On many parts of the Continent, and particularly in Italy, large 
salt water lakes have been made, or old ones utilised, for the purpose 
of growing oysters.” 

“ On the West Coast of France, where their culture is best under- 
stood, the consumption of oysters does not commence till October, 
and ends the middle of April.” 

“ An oyster laying should be divided into three portions, from each 
of which an annual harvest will be derived, as the oyster becomes 
reproductive in three years. Stones and old shells make by far the 
best bottom for the spat to fall upon.” 

“ The possibility of collecting the offspring of oysters is demon- 
strated, not only by the results obtained from time immemorial on 
the artificial banks of Lake Fusaro, but is now confirmed by experi- 
ments made in the ocean itself. Branches of trees placed on the 
banks of Bretagne by Monsieur Mallett, and on the banks of the 
Seudre by Monsieur Ackerman, have been removed, after remaining 
for several months, covered with oyster seeds. It is only necessary 
to operate on a large scale to derive from this method incalculable 
supplies.” 

The following is a special plan of M. Coste, for collecting oyster 
spawn. Some time before the spawning season, lay down, by means 
of anchors or other heavy weights, a series of faggots of branches, 
well bound together, and fastened by cords to buoys. In five or six 
months after this immersion the fascines may be drawn up again, 
either for the purpose of transferring them bodily into the claires, or 
to select from them all the young oysters suitable for transference ; 
whilst the bundle, with those not ready, can be replaced in the old 
position. M. Coste recommends the plan with great confidence ; and 
as I have seen it tried, and know how well it succeeded, I can add my 
humble recommendation to that of the learned professor. 

Recrossing the Channel, we come to Whitstable, in Kent, where we 
find an excellent example of a well-conducted and highly-profitable 
oyster farm. It is the nursery of the “ natives,” a class of oysters that 
bring the highest price in the market, and for which there is a never- 
ceasing demand, although it is pretty notorious that in some of our 
London shell-fish shops other oysters are frequently substituted. In 
Kent, and also on the opposite side of the Thames, falls of spat have 
been rather scarce of late years. Itis fortunate that when a fall does 
occur, it is generally so abundant as to yield a large stock of growing 
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oysters. Some of the Thames and other oyster companies are at 
present trading on spat that fell four or five years ago. A copious 
fall of spat is believed to have fallen this year (1868) on all oyster 
grounds ; on some beds it has already been seen to be enormous. 
But as it is at least three years before an oyster grows so large as to 
be of any marketable value, it will be the year 1871 before the pre- 
sent fall of spat can be utilised. ‘The Whitstable oyster farmers have 
carried on their business for nearly eighty years. They form what may 
be called a hereditary family co-operative society, no new member 
being eligible except from birth or marriage; in other words, they must 
be the sons, or men who marry the daughters of Whitstable dredgers. 
At present there is, I think, about three hundred members in the 
Society, which also provides for about one hundred widows and non- 
workers. The men of Whitstable earn good wages and have compara- 
tively little work ; most of them, in addition to being dredgers, are 
also general fishermen, and I think some of them are pilots as well. 
The average weekly wage for a few hours of daily work is twenty- 
three shillings, and in some years a bonus of from fifteen to twenty 
pounds has been divided in addition, It may be taken as certain 
that during late years the Whitstable oyster men have been earning 
not less than one hundred pounds per annum, as their wages have 
been rising for some time back. In some years as much as 35,000/. 
have been paid over to the members of the Corporation. In addition 
to obtaining the regular pay which has been mentioned, many of the 
men go out and dredge for “‘ brood” on the flats of Essex, so far as 
these are now free to them: for, if I am not mistaken, a large por- 
tion of the free oyster ground of the Essex shore was granted, two or 
three years ago, to an oyster company. By means of this extra 
employment, which is very remunerative, the men add considerably 
to their earnings. A large number of persons who are out of the 
pale of the society also gain a living by collecting infant oysters— 
“brood” is the technical name for these—on any ground that is 
common, and disposing of them to the company at a certain price. 
The business of the Whitstable company is to rear and fatten 
“natives” for the London and other markets. They will grow a bushel 
of spat containing, say 25,000 oysters, for which they will perhaps pay 
255., into fifteen bushels of marketable oysters, yielding at the rate of 
five guineas a bushel. The ratio of oyster growth is as follows: the 
first year’s spawn “ brood” gives 25,000 to the bushel; but by the 
time the oysters have lain another year on the fattening ground, they 
wil: have so grown that a bushel measure will not hold more than 
6400 natives ; the three-year-olds number 2400 to the bushel; whilst 
02 
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in the fourth year that measure will not hold more than 1600 oysters. 
The members of the Whitstable company are bold business men ; 
they began their operations as oyster farmers by borrowing a sum 
of 30,000/.! They were of course able to offer good security, having 
obtained, in virtue of an act of parliament, the sole right of fishing at 
Whitstable ; indeed, it was to pay off the lord of the manor, and in 
order to stock the ground with brood that the money was borrowed. 
This debt has long since been paid, and since that time the Whit- 
stable dredgers have been, during some years, in possession of oyster 
brood valued at half a million sterling. In some years they have 
been known to buy brood of the value of over thirty-six thousand 
pounds ; what this would grow to in the course of four years can 
easily be determined from the figures already given. At the present 
rate of prices for “ natives,” the value of such a quantity of spat 
would be enormous. It is the sole business of the company at Whit- 
stable to grow the brood oyster into a marketable mollusk ; and in 
order to achieve this end in the most profitable way, they carry on 
their business after a most systematic fashion—their farm being 
divided into fields, oysters in their different stages of growth being 
planted in each field, and covered over with four or five feet of water. 
The men go out and dredge for an hour or two every day, both in the 
oyster season and out of it. During the season it is the business of 
each man to dredge a portion of the supply required for the London 
market, this takes only a very short time as so many are engaged 
in the labour. Out of season the men dredge for “ the planting;” 
they overhaul the whole of the farm, and capture all the enemies of 
the oyster that they can lay hold of; they also remove dead shells, 
and separate double ones. They likewise, as has been indicated, 
collect spat in order to keep up their stock, as it is necessary to keep 
a large supply of oysters always on hand. The “ working” of the 
beds is, in fact, the forte of the men of Whitstable; in this they excel, 
and it is this faculty of working, combined with the quality of the 
bottom on which the oysters are laid down, that has given to the 
mollusks reared at Whitstable their well-known celebrity. It may 
be a very heretical opinion, but I don’t believe that a “native” is a 
really good oyster; and the word native, as applied to the oysters at 
Whitstable, is a sham—the oysters there are all collected oysters, for, 
as I have shown, none of their spat ever falls on their own ground, 
and most of their brood is obtained from Essex, some of it even, I 
am told, from Scotland and France. There are other oysters than 
those of Whitstable which have a surprising charm for the oyster 
eater. A Prestonpans “pandore” is a treat of the most exquisite 
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kind; but even the Newhaven oysters, grown about Leith Roads 
(Edinburgh), surpass in flavour those of Whitstable ; they are, how- 
ever, naturally grown oysters, and are really excellent. What an 
oyster gains in fat, it is sure to lose in flavour. 

The following figures relating to the oyster beds of Kent, will be 
found interesting to those who are studying the subject of oyster 
culture. They were given two years ago on the authority of Captain 
George Austin, of Canterbury. There are now on the Whitstable and 
adjoining grounds, twelve square miles of public ground, and fifteen 
of private, making a total of twenty-seven square miles. Upon that 
space there are 3270 men who find a daily livelihood, and 817 to 
850 dredging boats. These 3270 men earn on an average 205. a 
week each throughout the year; the Whitstable men earn 4os. a 
week, the others less. The amount paid in wages by the owneis 
of the private beds at Whitstable, &c., in one year, is 125,500/. ; the 
amount paid in wages at the Essex local beds is 35,000/.; making a 
total of 160,500/ expended in wages in one year. Add to this, the 
money expended in keeping the boats in repair and working con- 
dition, paid to shipwrights, smiths, sail and rope makers 20/. a boat, 
giving 17,0007. Replacing old boats and those lost in storms, at 5/. 
each, 4500/7. You thus have a total expenditure on labour-wages, and 
wages to artisans, of 182,000/. spent upon twenty-seven square miles 
of oyster ground. The sales from these beds during the same period, 
amounted to 201,000/. 

The “natives” are largely grown from Essex spat. There is a con- 
siderable oyster fishery at Colchester, but not nearly so important as 
that of Whitstable, which is the largest “concern” of the kind in Eng- 
land with which I am acquainted ; the oyster fisheries of the Frith 
of Forth, indeed, might be greatly extended. These belong principally 
to the Duke of Buccleuch and the city of Edinburgh, and are of 
great extent. The beds in the Frith of Forth are all natural scalps, 
and exceedingly productive, as the spat always falls in the beds, or 
in their immediate neighbourhood; in fact, it cannot escape, and even 
when by tidal influence it is floated off the upper oyster beds, it is 
caught at Inchkeith, and generally sinks on what is called the 
“ neutral ground” there, and so becomes accessible to the fishermen. 
There are many excellently managed private oyster layings on the 
Colne, in addition to the fishery which is under the supervision of 
the corporation, and which has been known in some years to yield 
as many as six thousand bushels of oysters; and the public were 
recently told in a report by a fishery commission that the demand for 
oysters is now so enormous, that almost any quantity that could be 
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produced would scarcely affect the market price of these animals. 
The dredgermen of the Colne fishery seem to be well paid: they 
never get less for their work than at the rate of twelve shillings per 
bushel ; and at different periods three times that sum has been paid 
to them for their labour. Those who own private layings do not, 
however, pay such high wages; they seldom, indeed, give more to 
their dredgers than four or five shillings per bushel. 

A new oyster farm, on the French system, has been laid out at 
Hayling, and great falls of spat have been already obtained. The 
South of England Oyster Company have gone about the business of 
oyster culture in a very systematic fashion. The first deposit of 
spat in the Hayling Island oyster parcs was really prodigious, no less 
than twenty-six oysters being counted on a square inch of some of 
the collectors. The company began by only using a small portion of 
the ground which they had acquired, and on this portion (three and 
a half acres) they tried two different methods of culture,—the one 
copied from the Ile de Ré system, the other after the mode adopted 
at Lake Fusaro. By the latter plan the oysters are always covered 
by still water a few feet deep; by the Ré plan the tide, or at all events 
a current, is constantly allowed to flow through the beds. A stock 
of 50,000 oysters was laid down in the Fusaro parc, and almost 
before the directors were ready for it, the great fall of spat already 
mentioned took place. A breeding stock of 200,000 oysters was 
laid down in the other parc, but these were much later in spawning. 
The following is Mr. Hart’s official account of what took place in 
the first season :—“ As we commenced work only in April, 1866, 
only a very small portion of the Salterns could be prepared in time 
for last year’s spat. The result, however, was a crop estimated at 
about z00o/. In February last I caused the spat to be removed 
from four hurdles, and the number to be carefully ascertained ; the 
average of the four was 10,400 oysters upon an area of 15 square feet, 
being about 600 per square foot of collecting surface, besides an un- 
known but considerable quantity which has adhered to the shingled 
bottom of the pond. Immediately on obtairiing this success, works 
were commenced on a larger scale on the western side of Hayling 
(where the company possesses goo acres of the best ground for 
oyster farming), and there the result is a pond of 18 acres, containing 
12,000 hurdles, of 20 square feet each. Of these I find over 8000 
are so fully covered that it is impossible the oysterlings can all live, 
whilst upon very many the spat resembles petrification of the wood 
more than anything else, the hurdle being almost entirely invisible 
under the thick covering of oysters.” 
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Christmas barrels of oysters have, I suspect, been anything but 
plentiful during the last season or two ; and the reason for such 
scarcity is not far to seek. With “natives” selling wholesale at eight 
guineas a bushel we need not wonder that Christmas presents are 


_ beginning now to assume a different shape. The country turkey or 


the brace of pheasants, with a hare added, is beginning to be recipro- 
cated in gifts of pretty books. These, it must be confessed, will be 
more lasting ; both old and young can take up a book again and 
again, and derive gratification alike from its pictures and letter-press. 
Oysters are, undoubtedly, a great treat to inland people; but, when 
a Christmas cod-fish costs one guinea and a barrel of natives another, 
it is no wonder that other presents are being selected to replace them. 
The success of the Hayling Island oyster farmers has, however, set 
many other companies a going, and we may therefore expect in the 
course of the next few years to have very large additions made to our 
selling stock of oysters, and I must say that I hope these additional 
supplies will result in a great reduction of price. Half-a-crown for a 
dozen of oysters is a charge that no fellow will be inclined to submit 
to, yet that is what is charged in the London shell-fish shops at 
present. By next Christmas our barrel of oysters should cost not 
more than half the sum that has been paid for it during these last 
two years. 
J. G. Bertram, 











DOMINIC PIM’S WOODCOCK. 


) N Devonshire, by the brightest and liveliest trout stream, 
whither the angler may repair, having duly paid a weekly 
trout-rent, the happy, solitary Dominic Pim lingers, with a 

“@ smile upon his face, the live-long day. Pim has a merry 

eye—else, a serious face, wherein the habit of handling the keys of 
the cellar is written in faint lines. Pim is not an indiscreet table- 
lover, for he it was who said, “the man who cannot leave the last 
glass in the bottle, even of ’58 Chateau-Margaux, or ’48 White 
Hermitage, does not blossom round my mahogany tree.” Pim loves 
the good things of the world, as it is so difficult to love woman, 
wisely. He reflects with his wine-sips, and marks the journey of the 
golden thread to the sluggish corners of his brain. He is master of 
every inch of sunshine that is darted within his skull. At most when 
he has ended, will he permit a chuckle to sound deep in his throat. 
He rises—a festival covered with a hat! He has never been known 
to say, “Sir, there is a morrow-morning in that wine ;” for he does 
not descend to serve counsel to that mere beginning of a man, the 
guest who cannot in due season say—“ Enough!” 

It was observed to Mr. Dominic Pim by an indiscreet friend, that 
all people were not gifted with the courage (compared with which 
the soldier’s is mere disciplined timidity) Nature had lavished upon 
him. “I beg your pardon, sir,” said Pim, with his serious face and 
his merry eyes—two slits of sunshine in a cloud—“I beg your 
pardon; I will not have my little virtue taken from me and presented 
_ to the world as a bit of jewelry which nature has been generous 
enough to confer on your humble servant. Zounds, sir, Nature made 
me as greedy as you. Do you think I have never gone to bed, and 
suffered unrest, with the remembrance of that last glass left in the 
bottle? I have subdued myself with very great difficulty ; but this 
philosophy, gathered after many headaches, was my stoutest staff— 
he whose ‘ enough’ is firmest in the utterance, most enjoys. Why, 
sir, half the dinner of some men is wasted in getting over the effect of 
yesterday's. I am now complete master of myself; and when the 
inner man speaks, saying, ‘we are at our-merriest and best,’ my 
knife and fork slip mechanically from my hand, and I push the glass 
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from me, without once permitting myself to think I should have 
liked another bit or drop. It is the secret of health: the whole art 
of living. I could put your thick volume of Walker, who prosed 
overmuch, extre nous, in a nutshell, enough! The arts of gourman- 
dise are the arts of temperance.” 

Pim is standing at the door of the inn, leaning lovingly upon the 
rod he has just encased for the day; and the landlord of the 
Crusted Bottle is lingering reverently by, admiring his. rubicund 
and scholarly guest, of whom he has said, “ he knows every scale of 
every fish, and every wing of every fly.” Pim is in his customary 
happy humour. He has had some good sport, and has been great 
on his successes in the Holm Meadow Hole. ‘The trout are in the 
cook’s hands; the port stands in a warm room, mellowing to the 
ticking of a cuckoo clock. It is the hour of light and pleasant 
meditation—after a good wash and putting on of fine linen for the 
chief ceremony of the day. The mind is always gently stimulated 
with the anticipation of the oyster that is opening and of the Chablis, 
into the amber of which the butler’s eye is diving. Pim was bright 
and “ fancy free;” and his eye watched the sunlight skipping upward 
upon the chestnut that was a perpetual glory under the windows of 
the Crusted Bottle. 

“To think of the months in every year I pass in the Temple!” 
Mr. Pim, bencher of his inn, meditated, “and this is always here to 
be enjoyed. I know spring would be but sorry weather if we had 
nothing else but spring, foujours perdrix, and that kind of proverbial 
philosophy which saves thousands of men the trouble of thinking 
for themselves. But what about no spring, not a partridge in the 
country, not a woodcock in brave old England, not a trout in a 
single stream! Better always trout than no trout, and perpetual spring 
than the congenialities of the North Pole for ever. I say again, that 
I should spend eleven menths out of every twelve in Pump Court, 
when all this beauty is for ever at my command—the changing of 
‘the seasons giving it only a fresh holiday dress—is monstrous. Do 
you think, sir, I should or could ever tire of that.chestnut, or yawn 
in the Holm Meadow? We, townsmen, with cobwebs in our eyes, 
cann’t understand how countryfolk get through the time in the 
winter: the fact being that they enjoy nature in perpetual quiet ; 
while we, dulled by town haste and unrest, positively cannot see in 
the country that which the countryman finds in it. You know the 
intensity of the Indian dyes is now said to be the result of the crystal- 
clear climate in which the Indian sees with a distinctness and pene- 
trativeness we have not. Country distractions, as I have watched 
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them, are exhaustless—only get a man of quiet, observant, kindly 
mind. For instance, I, a townsman, with that yearning for the 
country which I cannot subdue, and which makes me miserable in 
the rattle and busy life, and amid the hard faces of London, can 
spend my month here, and find towards its close that I know next 
to nothing of the place. I remember a capital story, @ propos. 

“T called one day on an unfortunate friend who was in the London 
sponging-house, which is a disgrace to our law reformers, and indeed 
to all of us; when I fell into conversation with that foggy dignitary 
whose local title is ‘the man on the key.’ He had seen his part of 
the world; and a man of peculiar experience always interests me. 
So we fell into conversation, and he told me a number of stories I 
may some day select for you over a bottle of wine. But this is to 
my point. While we were talking, a newly-caught prisoner was brought 
in ; a person of lofty and venerable appearance, who saluted the man 
on the key familiarly, saying, ‘I’ve come to see you again, Dick.’ 
‘Pleased to see you, sir; but sorry you’ve come,’ was Mr. Dick’s 
polite and humane answer. ‘The venerable man turned with a light 
step into a yard that was railed over like a bear-pit. ‘The new comer 
glanced briskly about the sponging yard; then turning upon Dick, 
exclaimed, ‘ Why, Dick, what has become of the canaries ?’” 

Here was the touch of sympathy between the venerable man and 
Mr. Dick. Hundreds of prisoners had been under the care of the 
man on the key, not one among whom had noticed the birds. The 
venerable prisoner was a sympathetic observer, who would analyse 
the mildew on his prison walls, or philosophise on the rust of his 
chains. Plant that observer here, and I’ll warrant he would not find 
a dull moment in all the live-long year. Well, I pretend to be some- 
what in his mould. A man may be able to spend his life in his 
garden, and yet wholly incompetent to the task of writing his obser- 
vations like Alphonse Karr. 

The host of the Crusted Bottle—a spare, intrusive sharp man, 
whom Mr. Pim, chuckling, called “ the Weasel ”—hereupon advanced 
from under his porch (over which roses and honeysuckles were toying 
with the soberer clematis in the background), and said, with the 
satisfaction of a man who had seen the trout in the dish, and knew 
that his kitchen was not disgraced, 

“ Your dinner is quite ready, Mr. Pim.” 

Mr. Dominic Pim smiled and bowed, and gently pushed his humble 
servant and chronicler before him to the dining-room. 

The cloth was moorland snow ; the flowers were nodding in at the 
windows: a thrush in a wicker cage slanting from the wall (an old bit 
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of painter’s observation) was musical ; the look-out was a garden all 
greenery, with grey upland beyond. ‘The dinner: trout, a capon lying 
upon the freshest of water-cresses, a dish of tomatoes, the gravy made 
under Mr. Pim’s own directions, and a custard, the component eggs 
and milk of which were the pride of the landlady. A pint of ad- 
mirable Madeira, and a bottle of port, which Mr. Pim was handsome 
enough to recommend, completed our moderate entertainment. 

“ Country fare, but good country fare,” Mr. Pim observed, with my 
earnest approbation. And he became “ garrulously given” over his 
wine. He dwelt on the virtues of blackcock, while the landlord 
was clearing the table, to the great delight of the sharp host of the 
Crusted Bottle. 

“ There is but one drawback to life in such a place as this, and 
that is——” 

“ Pray tell me, Mr. Pim,” the Weasel begged ; “‘ that I may see if 
it can be done away with. What is it, Mr. Pim ?” 

“ No woodcock.” 

* Impossible—quite impossible, Mr. Pim—for love or money.” 

* Money or love, you mean. Love never pays the bill, man.” 

The Weasel went away lamenting, and we drew near to the window. 
Mr. Pim was pleased with his point, and sat smiling and watching an 
owl that was swaying most depressingly in a corner of the garden. 

“* He looks like a philosopher, whose last experiment has failed ;. 
an unprinted poet ; a painter, who has just carried back his rejected 
masterpiece to his garret. But he is a fool, sir. For nearly three 
weeks now has he been my companion over my wine, and I assure 
you ”—(Dominic Pim ended with grave humour)—“ I promise you, as. 
a man of conscientious observation, there is nothing in him. Nail 
him to a barn-door to-morrow, and the world would wag on just as 
well.” 

The bird still swayed, as in agony of mind. 

Pim went on, watching his “friend in the feathers,” as he called 
him—‘“ Yet I should miss the-rascal, much as I despise him for the 
lack of energy and courage with which he takes the blows of the 
world. He has often called to mind the proverb the Italians have— 
applying it to the coward under blows. They say— 


oe 


‘ Luckily, they were not peaches.’ 


Isaac Disraeli has a good explanation of this. It seems that the 
community of the Castle Poggibonsi, possibly from some strange 
tenure, observed on St. Bernard’s day, pay, or paid, a tribute of 
peaches to the Court of Tuscany, which are—or were, rather—shared 
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among the ladies in waiting and the pages at Court. It happened 
one season, in a great scarcity of peaches, that the good people of 
Poggibonsi, finding them rather dear, sent, instead of the customary 
tribute, a quantity of fine juicy figs, which so incensed the pages, 
that as soon as they got hold of them they began in rage to empty 
the baskets on the heads of the ambassadors, who, in attempting to 
fly as well as they could from the pulpy shower, half-blinded, and 
recollecting that peaches would have had stones in them, cried out, 
‘Luckily, they were not peaches!’ That bird would quail under a 
peach.” ‘ 

“ We are often amused by those whom we despise,” I said, starting 
Mr. Pim on new ground. 

** And diverted by those who despise us.” 

We fell into such pleasant conversation, and our respective contri- 
butions of knowledge and observation of the world fell into such 
harmonious margqueterie, that Mr. Pim exerted his eloquence to keep 
me another day. 

“ Sir,” I said, “I’m bidden to a feast of reindeer to-morrow, in 
London. It has been pronounced, of late, the finest meat in 
flavour, grain, and succulence, in the world.” 

Mr. Pim, while confessing his sorrow that we could not, under 
the circumstances, take up the silken threads of our conversational 
embroidery on the morrow, consented to my departure. 

“I must needs make shift with my graceless owl,” he said. And 
we parted as we lit our bed-room candles. 

What remains to be told reached me after a year or two. 

Mr. Pim, on the morrow or so of my leave-taking, enjoyed another 
good day’s sport over the Holm Meadow Hole, and thereabouts. He 
returned home, however, drenched, and was prevailed upon by “ the 
Weasel” to take an extraordinarily stiff glass of brandy-and-water 
before dinner. Washed and brushed, and wrapped in his flannel 
dressing-gown, he appeared in the dining-room. The Weasel was all 
attention—very pleased, and very nervous. 

“ What do you give me to-day?” said Mr. Pim, airing himself 
before the fire, and with the zest of a man equal to any delicacy. 

The Weasel, with a twitch of his head, answered— 

“T think you will like it, Mr. Pim—that I do; leastways, I 
hope so.” 

“Ah! ha! some surprise. We shall see. I think we'll say 
another pint of that Madeira. Madeira, like beauty, is found in 
strange places at times.” 

Mr. Pim never enjoyed a dinner more, he said, as he cast his 
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serviette upon the table, and turned to the bit of fire the thoughtful 
host had made on the chilly, wet day. 

** That woodcock you gave me was admirable. You are a wizard 
landlord. It seems only an hour or two ago you told myself and 
Mr. Fin-Bec that woodcock was as impossible as a Chinese bird’s 
nest ; and to-day you produce one—and no ordinary specimen! I 
shall not forget this. A man’s heart may be ungrateful, his stomach 
never.” 

During the evening Mr. Pim dozed, and read, and pondered, 
digesting the woodcock. 

On the morrow, having dined on his ordinary fare, and with 
sluggish appetite, he drew his chair to its usual place, and, with his 
wine at his elbow, slowly unfolded the London paper. Presently he 
glanced into the garden. His eyes wandered from point to point : 
under the shrubs, upon the roofs of the outhouses. 

** Where the deuce has the shabby rascal hidden himself? I felt 
he would come to no good. He has been pelted with peaches at 
last. Yet he seldom moved from that corner. He'll sneak out 
presently.” 

Again and still again Mr. Pim put aside his paper, and surveyed 
the garden. : 

** No—he’s nowhere to be seen. It’s annoying—extremely an- 
noying.” 

At length, impatient, Mr. Pim rang the bell violently; and the 
Weasel appeared, rubbing his hands to express his alacrity. 

** Landlord,” said Mr. Pim, “ I don’t see the owl—my owl.” 

Visible embarrassment on the countenance of the Weasel, which 
fires Mr. Pim. 

“ Tell me directly,—I must know. What has become of him?” 

The landlord, in an apologetic tone (an obsequious man will 
apologise for the east wind),— 

“ I’m sorry to tell you, Mr. Pim, sir,—he’s dead !” 

“Dead! When and how did he die?” 

“ We killed him, sir.” 

The landlord’s excitement was increasing. The anger of Mr. Pim 
was rising. 

“ Killed him—my only companion! Let me see the poor bird!” 

The Weasel now shook with fright, and he muttered, “ It was 
impossible.” 

“ Impossible!” Mr. Dominic Pim shouted. ‘“ Don’t you know 
Lord Brougham said impossible is the mother-tongue of fools? 
WHERE IS THE BIRD?” 
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The landlord was overcome, and could not help it. He burst upon 
the “ road of confessions.” 

“ Didn’t you complain, Mr. Pim—I am sure you will admit you 
did—of the sameness of the dinners ?” 

The terrible truth, as it is observed in nineteen novels out of 
twenty, burst upon the unfortunate Dominic Pim. 

“ Scoundrel! you don’t mean to tell me that you served that 
old——” 

“ Be just, Mr. Pim: pray be just, sir,” the landlord interjected. 
** Didn’t you say, only yesterday, that in all your days you never eat 
such a blackcock ?” 

“ The shameful cruelty, too !—the brutality! to kill——” 

“IT beg your pardon, Mr. Pim. I don’t deserve ‘hat reproach. 
He died!” 

Mr. Dominic Pim’s fly has not skimmed the Holm Meadow Hole 
for many a long day. 

Fin-BEc. 











THE SMITHFIELD CLUB SHOW. 


of old English hospitality, and plum porridge is not 
considered Popery, the bullock broadside will be 
; planted early in December among omnibus and mural 
literature, and the turnstiles at the Agricultural Hall will never cool 
by day. Since Mr. Boulnois’s reign ceased, and numbers were not kept 
dark, about 108,000 people have annually, on the average, gazed 
on the feast of fat things at Islington. Massinger’s City Madam 
suggests that three fat wethers should be bruised up to make sauce 
for one peacock ; but they were cheap in those days, and salesmen 
did not stand out for 6/7 to 8/ a-piece for prizetakers before they 
gave the hand spat to the butcher. The dignity of cattle and sheep 
has been marvellously progressive of late years, and none do them 
more homage than the London public. They handle their “ fool's 
catch,” and punch their ribs, and poke them up till the beast goes 
down in despair, and his owner comes to the rescue with hurdles to. 
fence him off. They are equally attentive to the sheep, which learn 
at last to keep to the opposite side of the pen, if possible. John 
Day, the crack “trainer” of the Merton Southdowns, is as severe a 
schoolmaster to the Londoners as he is a good sheep barber. Seated 
on the side of his pen, newspaper in hand, he will allow of no 
handling by the million, one of whom styled him an “acid-tempered 
dragon.” After all, the Cockney is seen to most advantage among 
the pigs. ‘Good Mussulman, abstain from pork,” is certainly not 
one of his tenets, as he hangs over the pens and fondly watches them 
sit up, “ quite Christian like,” on their hind legs, while the swine- 
herd chucks the oatmeal balls’ down their throats. Butchers, too, 
are not insensible to the é/at which they gain by having a prize 
beast or sheep on their stalls ; and if they are beginners, that is more 
than ever a reason why they should use such a sovereign advertise- 
ment. Many a Briton eats his roast-beef with double relish if it is 
off her Majesty’s steer, and talks about his butcher with more respect, 
and scrutinises his bill less closely in consequence. 

The Smithfield Club has certainly been a great mother of meat for 
just seventy years. It first saw the light on the great Smithfield 
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market day of 1798, under the title of “ Smithfield Cattle and Sheep 
Society.” Mr. J. Wilkes, of Measham in Derbyshire, was its founder, 
but he seems to have been a “ Single Speech Hamilton,” as we never 
heard or read of his name in connection with anything else. It was 
appropriate enough that he should come from the county where dwelt 
that friend of Dr. Johnson for whom that sentence was first rent out of 
the Apocrypha, “his talk is of bullocks.” Francis Duke of Bedford 
was the chairman of the day, and John Westcar, John Ellman, Arthur 
Young, and thirty others, sat round him. Sir Joseph Banks sent in 
his adhesion by nightfall, and in 1802 the number of members 
extended to a hundred. Creslow Great Field, with its 313 acres, and 
that big fence which Mr. Anstruther Thompson jumped in after 
years, had then the same beautiful verdure which has always stamped 
it as the very navel of the Bucks grass country, and it sent up a 
bullock to the first show 6 ft. 7 in. high, and ro ft. 4in. in girth. It 
was sold for 100 gs.; but in point of size it was put in the shade by 
one of 7 ft., which girthed 12 ft. 4 in. People may well fancy that 
these girths must have been taken after dinner; but it is written in 
the minute-books, and they should not doubt. George III. was an 
early exhibitor of oxen, and the club had hardly been in existence 
three years before, to put it mildly, ‘‘ doubts were expressed” about 
the age of some of the pigs. The rules were very complicated both 
as to register of food and returns from butchers, and the tables of 
experiments are of the most elaborate character. John Duke of 
Bedford, who succeeded his brother in 1802, was never weary of test- 
ing the digestive juices of his bullocks, Mark and Spot. Both of 
them had to be starved into a taste for oilcake, and after all Mark 
would generally eat five cakes to Spot’s two, and hence it is no 
wonder that he stole ahead of him 240 lbs. in a long feeding 
trial. Then three Hereford oxen, Ball, Boxer, and Poppet, and a 
French ox and a Devon cow, had their full swing at turnips, hay, and 
oilcake for two months. ‘The result was that “the Frenchman” was 
an easy winner, and the little Devon ate up to her weight so de- 
votedly, that she nearly caught up the biggest Hereford. The two 
oxen of Mr. Westcar,—who was at last found dead, with his pony 
grazing at his side, on the highest point of that pasture which his 
Herefords had made so renowned,—were enormous, whether fed on 
gtass or oil-cake. The former, which had eaten 5934 Ibs. of tankard 
turnips and swedes, and 1184} lbs. of hay, in its “last dip,” from 
October sst to November 19th, 1802, scaled 306 st. 6} lbs. dead 
weight, including’ offal, at 8lbs. per stone. The latter, which had 
rejoiced in 512} lbs. of cake, 722 lbs. of turnips, and 963} lbs. of 
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hay, during the same period, had the pre-eminence at 367 st. 3 Ibs.* 
Nothing is said of their relative ages, but such is the accuracy of Mr, 
Brandreth Gibbs’s records, that nothing can have been omitted. 

The minutes form a curious analysis of the mind of the club, and 
the difficulty they had in simplifying their leading idea of pro- 
ducing the most meat at the smallest cost, for the butcher. The pre- 
sident was very liberal, and during the depression which followed the 
war prices, if he had not stood in the gap with his money and medals 
there would have been no club show at all. Members increased, but 
subscriptions fell into arrear; and when at last his grace brought 
himself to believe that cattle, sheep, and swine had seen the highest 
point to which the combined sciences of breeding and feeding could 
bring them, and resigned his office for ever and aye, things looked 
dark indeed. However, this strange resolve only tended “ to knit ” 
the Club’s 


“* Stray forces into steadfast power.”- 


Sir John Sebright, of bantam fame, and adored among the Corin- 
thians of that day for allowing a great fight to come off on his park, 
held the presidency in commission for three years, and the beautiful 
Duchess of Rutland, whose dairy is such a gem beneath the Belvoir 
woods, smiled on the club, and became a member. With 1825, Earl 
Spencer's presidency began, and for twenty years did that good 
bucolic soul pull a vigorous stroke oar. The Duke of Richmond, 
the Marquis of Exeter, and Mr. Coke also lent life to those 
Decembers, with their sweepstakes and matches. “Forty Five” saw 
the escutcheons up both for Earl Spencer and Sir John Sebright, and 
thus those “quiet days at Wiseton,” which Sir Charles Knightly, 
John Grey, and Hugh Watson, loved so well, were ended. . Another 
presidential profile appeared on the reverse of the prize medal of the 
club, which made a worthy choice in the Duke of Richmond. His 
heart was as much with Southdowns as the dead earl’s had been 
with short-horns, and he knew no happier time than when he was 
talking to “little Charley,” his head shepherd, among the ewe 
flock in Goodwood Park, or the wether classes at Baker Street. 
Charley was not a good loser. He did not blame the judges, but he 
always said that he was “ dad/y in my stomach,” and wanted “a nip of 
something.” On one occasion he cried outright, when he told the 
duke that the light-weight pen had been disqualified for being a 
pound over weight, and those who saw the scene will never forget 





* Of this weight, 92 st. 5 lbs. was offal, 
VoL, II., N. S, 1869. 
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Charley wiping his eyes with a little cotton handkerchief, and the 
Waterloo veteran patting his old servant’s back, and saying, in the 
most tender tones, “ ever mind, Charley, we must sweat them, to be 
safe next time.” §. Grantham and the brothers Webb kept the duke 
for many a Christmas out of gold medals for short wools, when he 
had won in 1836-37, but in 1847, “ Charley” was enabled to say, on 
reply to inquiries, “ Zhank God, I be pretty well.” Between then 
and the duke’s death in 1860, he won six times, and again for the 
present duke. After his grace’s death, the system of annual presi- 
dents commenced with Lord Berners, whose Kerry cow and Cup 
Leicesters are always “in their place in the house,” for that brief 
December fat session. 

The club led a vagrant existence for its first eight years: now at 
Wootton’s livery stables, in the Dolphin-yard ; then at Dixon’s Repo- 
sitory, in the Barbican, and from 1806 to 1838 in Sadler’s Yard, 
Goswell Street. With 1839, the year which brought the Royal 
Agricultural Society into existence, at Oxford, it made a great step, 
and flying from the haunts of Mr. Pickwick, it took up its habitation at 
Baker Street Bazaar, close to Madame Tussaud’s. The 140/. which 
the Sadler’s Yard proprietor had guaranteed for prizes, was increased 
to 3007, and, as years rolled on, to 700/. ; but all available ground- 
floor and gallery space was exhausted at last, and in 1861 the club 
made its latest move to the Agricultural Hall, with a cool thousand 
guaranteed. It was, however, at Baker Street that the club earned 
its spurs, and its prize-sheet was pretty nearly moulded into shape. 
Short-horn men love to dwell on the gold medal glories of Necklace, 
Peach, Victoria, and Beauty’s Butterfly; of Stratton’s short-horn 
steer in ’58, and of Baker's from the Barley pastures in ’60, when 
landlord’s and tenant’s stood side by side, and the latter just won the 
day. The Rothersthorpe ox is also of noble memory, and two female 
“ reserves,” Mogridge’s heifer, and McCombie’s Galloway cow have a 
more enduring fame than those which beat them. “Sir Harry 
Verney’s big ox” took the town, and swelled Mr. Boulnois’ bullion, 
and people looked annually for the little dun ox from Badminton 
Park, one of whose fellows had taken the boiled beef prize, when the 
French jury met like witches over the cauldron. 

The bazaar on some evenings was like a hundred cauldrons 
steaming ; and how the people and the cattle ever bore it, passes our 
ken. We once fled away, perfectly choked, and felt that “Jack Ketch 
be upon thee.” Still we look back upon the Club and press evenings 
there as fondly as a man does to his first love. Up to eight o’clock 
even the Club were excluded, and there stood the “ country party,” 
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grumbling, and sometimes kicking, for a long hour, with top boots 
and gaiters, at the sealed doors. There was no human reason why 
they might not have been in the galleries, but the rules said, no ; 
and so they were left out in the draught, contemplating specimens of 
saddlery, and listening for any little hint or stray tip which some 
Club runner might vouchsafe. 

When we did get in, there was a great charm in those two or three 
evening hours at Baker Street. You saw the first agriculturists of 
the day brought into a focus. During the year they were widely 
scattered; but on that Monday evening there was but one trysting 
place. Philosophers can meet, and so can archeologists, and the 
professors of a score of other ologies, but the agriculturists have no 
Jerusalem to ‘which once a year they can go up with a change of 
linen. ‘There were once great gatherings at Holkham when Coke of 
Norfolk was a living name. The Woburn sheepshearing under the 
elms brought about an exchange of minds between the first breeders 
and plough-farmers of the day; and farmers from the Tyneside and 
the Vale of the Eden, rode once a year to the Schooze Farm, Work- 
ington, to hear whether Carwen of Cumberland, and his still more 
distinguished nephew, William Blamire, could show them any new 
thing. Now there is no one to rally them for a summer's pilgrimage, 
and, save in the alleys on the Smithfield Club Monday, they never 
meet at all. Even that meeting has no reality about it like the 
Baker Street evening. There is no Club dinner on the premises 
that night, and they are off to farmers’ clubs, or theatres, or private 
dinners, by five o’clock. 

Jonas Webb, with his fine presence and happy smile, is a pleasant 
memory ; but he never lived to see the new hall of whose council 
he was the chairman. The cup of his earthly prosperity was full. 
He had won every prize with Southdowns, and then sold his flock 
of 1404 for 16,6467, He had reached the summit of his wishes 
in the short-horn gold medal for bulls, at the Battersea Royal, and 
his herd was in high vogue. That spring he had revisited the 
Emperor’s farm in France, and formed the leading figure on the ~ 
platform, when the authorities held their great day, to distribute 
their prizes at the Poissy Show. Then he began to droop; and at 
Battersea he was drawn about in his Bath chair. Still he took Sir 
Charles Knightly, to whom he owed the blood, and proudly pointed 
out to him in succession his bulls, Sir Charles, Englishman, and 
First Fruits, the grandsire and sire of the white gold medallist. 
The evening then began to prophesy of itself. He and his wife left 
Babraham, for a short stay in Cambridge, and they never returned, 
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except when they were borne there. He was not permitted to 
survive by more than four days, 


** The love of his youth, 
The stay of his riper years ;” 


and his statue set up “by friends in many lands,” stands in Cam- 
bridge, hard by St. Mary’s Church. 

He was always sanguine about the success of the company, and 
their building at Islington ; and Mr. Giblett, the eminent cattle sales- 
man, who originated the idea, had no stronger backer. As for the 
late Sir John Shelley’s fears he laughed at them in his quiet way, 
and felt sure that the public would always come from the West End 
to see a good show if there was one. And so it has proved. Very 
diverse assemblies have met under “that arch of lucid glass”—under 
that roof. Mr. Spurgeon has kept thousands hanging on his lips ; 
Mr. Gladstone has addressed the prize-holders at a Working Man’s 
industrial exhibition; a dog show has been held there; Jameson 
and Dick Wright have illustrated the hype and the cross-buttock on 
the Good Friday afternoons, which Cumbrians and Westmoreland 
men devote to wrestling ; Miss Burdett Coutts has had a donkey 
show, though it did not answer its purpose as at Keighley ; Carac- 
tacus, Lord Clifden, and Scottish Chief have all borne their part 
in the horse ranks; there have been concerts for the million ; and 
Mr. John Mill, has delivered political advice to them gratis; 
clowns, amazons, kings, Billy Button, and all the characters of the 
circus, have held high jinks in its ring; and then the scene is 
changed, and the body of the hall becomes “ warm with the breath 
of kine,” and is one great pastoral grouping of flocks and herds, 
with names, weights, and classes overhead. 

Beyond the bullock broadside, we saw little in town to savour of the 
country festival. Certainly an agriculturist, in a white coat, top-boots, 
and low-crowned hat, was gazing most intently at the Charing Cross - 
Lions ; and a man would persecute us to make a groundsel bargain. 
Near the hall matters look more like business, and walls and shop 
windows bloom with pictures of the articles of the hour. An owner 
is represented as looking at a well-to-do horse, and saying to his 
groom, “ / shall persevere with this cocoa extract ;” while a purveyor 
of medicated food has composed a group of animals so rampagious 
that the horses are trying to shake hands with a man; while a pig, 
under its influence (which ought to be soporific if it is to grow bacon), 
makes a mad rush into space, whereat a farming man holds up his 
hands. 
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On the Friday and Saturday there was a new ceremonial of putting 
every beast and pen of sheep on a weighbridge, at which Mr. Charles 
Howard and Mr. Duckham presided, pencil in hand; and a tough 
job they had with Lord Hardwick’s heifer and a Devon. 

Beasts are not now “ driven 126 miles to the show,” like the Devon 
ox in 1805, but come in deep, open vans. Before they are backed 
out, a young veterinary student climbs on the shafts, looks solemnly 
down their throats, and, if he has any doubt as to health, calls in one 
of the two professors, who hover near in attendance on the pigs. 
The latter are in an antechamber, very roughly hurdled (as “ it is the 
first year”), and three of them, after leaving a fourth “ stuck to save 
its life” at the station, arrive in a van with four horses, and New- 
man’s postboys. Before forty-eight hours had elapsed the knife is 
in two more of them, and the deserted one grunts their dirge with 
his nose on a log. This has been a famous part of the show, and 
the Prince Consort, Earl Radnor, and Coate of Hammoon have 
done wonders in their time; but it has gradually trained off. The 
make of the heads, and the general quality of both Whites and 
Berkshires, will not compare with the brave days of old. Some say 
that since 1858, when Beal of Frolesworth took the gold medal 
with his eighteen months’ improved Leicesters, there has been a 
steady going down hill. High feeding has outstripped the veterinary 
tooth canons, and men of honour will not send pigs and have an un- 
just slur thrown upon them. When they cease to show, they begin 
to be careless about points. 

As for the cattle and sheep rows, we have no intention of going 
through them. The London reporters meet the leading beast actors 
and actresses at Birmingham, and so the interest of the Smithfield 
Club is heavily discounted. Some ten years since herds and flocks 
began to be written about in earnest, and now nearly every paper has 
taken up the theme, and dailies are even hotter on it than the week- 
lies. The weights this year were invaluable, as they guided pur- 
chasers, and taught those who go so much for size that it is the thick, 
low-legged ones which weigh. For instance, a rough, short-horn ox, 
and a Devon steer a year younger, which stood exactly opposite each 
other in the main avenue, were precisely the same weight! But the 
short-horns were not a very distinguished band, as regards the bul- 
locks. A duke sent one with a skin which no judges could pass ; and 
a small Scottish tenant farmer had fed his prize ox till it was all 
bowels. Of course he couldn’t see it, and vowed (though people told 
him that the sentiment was unworthy of Bannockburn) that nothing 
should bring him over the Border again to be robbed ; and as for two 
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other defeated ones, they bemoaned their lot together, with counte- 
nances which might have soured all the milk and cream for miles. 
There were, in truth, no gallant short-horn bullocks ; but the females 
redeemed them, and were first and second for the Cup. Devons are 
so well got up, and cut up so well, that they are quite redeeming 
themselves from their title of “ Aztecs ;” and if some of the Hereford 
cows were coarse, the bullocks, with their beautiful curly coats, 
came to the rescue in a grand array. Heath’s Cup ox put all dispute 
at rest, as he had every nice token of breeding to back his deep flesh. 
As for West Highlanders, they are wandering into quite gigantic pro- 
portions, under the influence of cake and tankard turnips; and it 
would be well if these esculents would give some size to the Suffolk 
poll, of which the Prince of Wales is a double winning patron. 
Sussex and Welsh are as they were, and the black polls had not a 
regular crack amongst them; while the cross between them and the 
short-horn brought the heaviest beef masses, 2660 lbs. and 2572 lbs., 
to the meeting. 

The sheep begin with Lord Berners’ Leicesters, which stand right 
away from their fellows, both in their skins and general quality. All 
the Cotswolds can only furnish four pens ; Casswell’s Lincolns make 
a mark such as they never did before. As for Mr. Sardeson’s 
wonderfully-fed Lincoln ewe, we leave her 362 lbs. to be digested by 
others; and Romney Marsh, with their heavy, slouch ears and big 
paunches, do not add much to the long wools. Our deau ideal of a 
Southdown is one in Mr. Rigden’s gold-medal pen, nine or six years 
since, we forget which ; but one of Lord Walsingham’s shakes our 
allegiance. It is only in the extra class that we come upon a Hampshire 
Down after our own heart ; and Shrops are not worthy of themselves. 
Oxford Downs have some beautiful specimens, and all the winners 
seem to have had their hand in Charles Howard's dish at Biddenham. 
Mr. Peel’s Lonks, with Henry Clapham as their esquire, prosper as 
ever: and so do the Exmoors and the still thicker Dorsets and 
Ryelands. Cross breeds were a great feature, and at one time it 
seemed as if pipes and nightcaps would have to be sent for. The 
three judges who stood by them in two cup struggles, would not 
give in for hours to the Leicesters, and the Oxfords, but we can only 
marvel at their resolve, and glory that they were tired out of it. 

The men are still more remarkable than the beef and mutton they 
have come to see. There is the agent of the grandest ring fence 
estate in the kingdom, who seems to take no other holiday in the 
year. Another has a wide-known name, and owns to more dis- 
tinguished land agents as his pupils than any man of the day. Mr. 
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McCombie, M.P., in his grey suit and brown gaiters, takes counsel with 
Mr. James Howard, of Pig and Bedford P.P. plough fame. The former 
has made a bold step at his time of life, but “a purpose once fixed, 
and then death or victory” has been his life motto, and he has never 
swerved from it. A tall, active old man, moves about as brisk as a 
bee, with a word for everyone. ‘There is no finer all-round judge, 
and he has been 105 times on duty already. James Quartly is there, 
looking over the Devon ranks to which his family reds have: given 
such substance, while a jolly miller from the West countrie, who will 
buy his 4000/. worth of wheat in a morning, surveys Honeycomb 
most lovingly, and discovers a wonderful. likeness in her to a prize 
heifer of his own. There too are men, who by scientific crossing, 
have “chated natur” as regards ducks, geese, and southwolds, into 
a size which she never contemplated ; the dignified and intellectual 
looking breeder of Cotswolds, who has just borne his part on the 
bench, the energetic editor of the Hereford Herd Book, ready for a 
speech or argument at morning, noon, or night ; Mr. Giblett, in his 
top boots, one of the few pairs left in daily life, since the days of 
Sir Tatton Sykes, and “ Thornton’s Circular,” among his clients with 
the honours of his maiden Rugby sale fresh upon him. There are a 
host more of good men and true, but we think sadiy how last year 
we met the Marquis of Hastings as ever with é#e red flower at his 
button hole, gay and bright, and looking in an off-hand way at the 
Leicesters, for his county’s sake. 

A word more and we have done. An unhappy friend of ours, 
after bringing every beast, sheep and pig, within spectacle focus, was 
not weary of animal life, and must needs adjourn to the Zoological 
Gardens. When there, he peered into the bars of a monkey cage, 
and his language to one of the keepers shall tell the sequel. “ Str, 
one of your confounded monkeys has seized my spectacles, tried to put 
them on, failed in the effort, broken up the steel part,—and swallowed 
the glasses.” ‘Very sorry, sir,” said the man, “ which is it?” and so 
with a sort of butterfly net, the culprit was brought down, his pouches 
squeezed, and. the glasses recovered. It was in vain for that keeper 
to show the bereft one a box full of spectacles broken under similar 
circumstances. He was rebuffed in this fashion, “Sir, it will cost me 
30s. to put them right, and I shall henceforth see the.world through 
the medium of spectacles saturated in monkey juice.” 


H. H. D. 











THE STORY OF MARULLO. 


* PURPOSE, with the aid of an old friend, to tell an old 

story. But I have reasons for thinking that it will not be 

old to all who may do me the honour of reading it. If I 

’e satisfy myself, at the end, that I have not quite spoiled my 

friend’s tale, I will mention his name; if I do not, I shall only say, 
“ Ah, but you should hear Am tell it.” 

A great many years ago, in a certain magnificent island, rich in all 
that nature can do for islands, and richer in a race of brave men 
and virtuous women—take note, if you please, that this is not a 
satire, nor an allegory, but a story—there was great alarm, confusion, 
and trouble. For which, this was the reason. A strong nation, that 
dwelt at some distance from the island, but not too far for war-ships 
to cross a sea, and throw an overwhelming force upon the coast, 
coveted larger empire than it possessed, and sent forth a powerful 
fleet against the islanders. It is convenient to give the island a 
name, so we will call it Sicily, and we may as well call its ambitious 
and greedy enemy, Carthage. The beautiful city in which most of 
the incidents of our story occurred, we will name Syracuse. 

The Syracusans, I say, were in a state of great alarm. For not 
only did they know that the Carthaginian fleet was a very strong 
one, manned by skilful sailors, and bringing soldiers of extraordinary 
fierceness and admirable discipline, but they knew that they them- 
selves had much neglected the duty of being armed against an 
enemy. It was not that any Syracusans were of opinion that people 
ought not to defend themselves when attacked, or that a government 
with false economical principles had starved their armaments, for they 
lived a great many years ago, and had not arrived at that point of 
enlightenment. But the fact is, that the Syracusans were rich and 
luxurious; and though, as has been told, the island was rich in brave 
men and virtuous women, it abounded also with men and women 
who were neither rich nor virtuous, and these had given the tone to 
public opinion, such as it was, They had splendid houses, lovely 
gardens, beautiful equipages, and large wealth ; and while they could 
enjoy these things, all good in their way, they cared nothing about 
the general welfare. There was a show of an army and a navy, and 
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the services were favourites, especially with the ladies. The naval 
and military reviews enabled the young officers to display themselves 
in gorgeous uniforms, and to look like heroes; but the heroic 
spirit was wanting. When the time came for the hard and cruel work 
of war, the Syracusans shrunk from it, and felt that they had no 
chance against men with whom soldiering meant business, and not 
an excuse for delightful and picturesque spectacle. I need not say 
that everybody, at the crisis, began to lay the blame of the helpless- 
ness on everybody but himself, and rushed about declaring that the 
people who had brought the island into such a shameful condition 
ought to be burned; but such declarations, though they might be 
true, did very little good. The Carthaginian fleet was coming, and 
people told one another of the terrible cruelty of the nation, and how 
captives were put to death by prolonged tortures, when Carthage 
wanted a particularly pleasant holiday. 

Some little comfort they found (while the better among them were 
showing a good example, hastily fortifying, drilling volunteers, and 
acting the part of brave men, who would not go down without a 
fight), in saying that the Carthaginian admiral was but a weak young 
fellow, named Gisco, whose life had been passed in admiring himself 
and making ladies admire him, and who would be seized with a 
headache if he wore his helmet and plume. That was not much. 
But there was better comfort for them. The wiser men among them 
had met in council, and had resolved on sending to ask aid from 
another state—let us say Corinth. The Corinthians had a great general, 
and a fine army, and their rulers were not deaf to the argument that 
if Carthage took Sicily, Corinth would be in danger ; for in those 
days statesmen looked ahead a little, and were not content with 
keeping matters smooth for their own time. But the Corinthians 
imposed certain very stringent conditions. ‘They were not going to 
fight for an ally that might ruin them by imbecility. If they sent 
Timoleon, their general, with his army, to help Syracuse, the islanders 
must accept him as a Dictator, for the war-time, and submit to what- 
ever he chose to ordain for the good of the cause. This the vainer 
part did not like at all, but they were overruled by the wiser part ; 
and General Timoleon arrived to take command in Syracuse, and to 
defy the Carthaginians. 

So much for public affairs, now for private ones. The Preetor, or 
Mayor of Syracuse, was named Archidamus, and he had a son called 
Timagoras, and a beautiful and spirited daughter named Cleora. 
This young lady was of the kind to which the best women of all ages 
belong. She could love devotedly, but her love must rest upon a 
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noble object, and she would be her lover's friend, confidante, and 
helpmate, not his toy and slave. She was as chaste as fair, and her 
nobility of nature was well known throughout Syracuse. The show- 
soldiers and the fops and idlers knew better than to ask her in mar- 
riage, but there were two men, either of whom she might have 
wedded without self-sacrifice. One of these, at this time, had been 
got rid of. His name was Pisander, a gallant gentleman from 
Thebes, who was every way worthy of her. But her brother Tima- 
goras favoured another suitor, Leosthenes, who was also a gallant 
soldier, but of a jealous and suspicious nature, though not a mean 
one. Whether the young lady had cared for Pisander or not does 
not matter now, he had been sent back, not over civilly, to Thebes, 
through the influence of the brother over the father. Leosthenes 
now found things in his favour, for Cleora had all admiration for the 
brave men who rallied for the defence of Syracuse, and he meant to 
win her love by some desperate achievement against the Carthagi- 
nians. On the whole, therefore, the brave Leosthenes was the only 
man who was altogether pleased with the condition of public affairs 
—such is the power of love. 

Here it must be mentioned that in Syracuse the domestic institu- 
tion of slavery existed, and the unfortunate slaves were generally 
ill-treated. Of course there were exceptions to this rule; there 
were some kind masters and mistresses. But for the most part, the 
slaves were beaten on the least provocation, or without any; they 
were treated worse than beasts, for they were neglected and starved, 
or if not starved, no consideration was paid to their comforts ; they 
were left without food till their owners had wearied themselves out at 
their banquets, and were obliged to lie about on the floors or the 
stairs until, perhaps far into the night, their tyrants had done their 
revel, when woe to the slave who did not spring at the first call to 
be ready with the torch and the carriage. They were oppressed 
more than was prudent, to rest the case no higher, for they mur- 
mured and repined, and made no secret of their joy that the Cartha- 
ginians were coming to reduce the haughty Syracusans to the same 
condition as that of their unhappy slaves. Among them was a tall, 
handsome, and clever man, named Marullo, whom the Pretor had 
bought as an attendant on Cleora’s carriage, or to aid in carrying her 
litter, when she chose that means of visiting. He did his duty well, 
but there was danger in his eye. He was never beaten, Cleora would 
not have permitted that, and if she would, I think that the angriest 
master would have thought twice before rousing Marullo’s blood. 

The Corinthian general came, and all the great folks of Syracuse 
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assembled in the senate-house, to receive him. He was already a 
favourite with the ladies, by reason of his renown, and by reason of his 
being a novelty, and while they sat waiting for him, some of the friskier 
matrons declared that they should be happy to kiss him. We may 
be sure that Cleora joined in none of this vulgar flippancy. She 
rejoiced that Syracuse was to be defended, but she felt with her 
father, and other grave men, that the terms of Corinth were humi- 
liating to the Syracusans. ‘Timoleon came, and after a proper recep- 
tion, he addressed them in a very stern way. He declared that he 
would not take the command unless they ratified the agreement 
that he was to be absolute. He was so far from kissing the ladies 
that the frisky sort pronounced him a bear, and set themselves 
against him. But the Syracusan authorities could only submit, and 
he was made absolute lord. ‘Then did Timoleon make them a still 
sterner speech, pointing out how while they had spent worlds of gold 
in folly and luxury, and to please their wives (here more scowls from 
the matrons), they had neglected their defences, and starved their 
soldiers. This they could not deny. He then ordered that all 
money in the possession of private people should be brought into the 
public treasury. 

A terrible outcry arose, but the Dictator crushed opposition. He 
pointed out that they might deny the money if they liked, but that 
the Carthaginians would come, and would triumph, and then he 
drew a black picture of the desolation that would follow, the victors 
Seizing the wealth that should have been employed against them, 
plundering and ransacking, carrying. off wives and daughters, and 
selling sons for slaves. So effectively did he depict the catastrophe 
that the beautiful Cleora was excited out of her maidenly silence, and 
coming forward with blushes, but with spirit, she delivered some 
eloquent words in support of Timoleon, and laid down her own 
costly jewels at his feet as a contribution to the treasury. This fired 
them all, the decree was assented to, and every man tried to show 
himself more earnest than the others in suggesting means of defence. 
One reminded them that they could arm the slaves and make them 
fight. But Cleora’s spirit again broke out, and she asked them 
proudly whether they would confide the patriot’s noblest duty to such 
despicable hands. The idea was rejected. Marullo, in waiting. on 
his young mistress, heard her words, and bade some fellow-slaves 
meet him next night, in secret. Then he attended his proud and 
beautiful lady home. 

Every man was soon in arms, Leosthenes, I need not say, among 
the rest. He ventured to seek Cleora, and in a passionate interview 
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he declared his love. She gave him hers in return, and promised to 
be his, when the enemy should be driven from Syracuse. But even 
then, at a moment when the beautiful girl’s frank heart might be seen 
through her eyes, the doubting nature of Leosthenes was his enemy. 
He dared to hint that in his absence she might forget him, and that 
the addresses of other suitors might be listened to. Yet her loving 
heart conquered her pride, and she did not say that he who could 
doubt her was no mate for her. What think you she did? It would 
not have occurred to the most devoted maiden of our time, but what 
I tell is true. Cleora commanded him to obey her, on pain of losing 
her. He could but obey. She gave a last look at the sun, then 
glowing above them, and declared that she would see it no more 
until the return of that distrustful man. Then she bid him bind her 
kerchief over her eyes. It was done, and she begged him to guide 
her to his lips, on which she set the last kiss she would receive until 
he came back. She did more ; she vowed that she would not even 
speak to any one until they should meet again. These were the vows 
of atime when follies were done, but if you deserve to hear of such 
a girl as Cleora, you will not smile at her devotion. 

The lords, and the gentlemen, and the soldiers went bravely forth 
to the battle, and Syracuse was left to the women and the slaves. To 
the slaves! Marullo had not listened in vain, nor met his fellows in 
vain. He had held his council, and some he had inflamed with speech, 
some with wine. He put a new spirit into the trampled men, and he 
bade them change places with their masters. The city was their own. 
Let them seize treasure, houses, luxuries, wives, and daughters, and 
revel in the enjoyment of liberty. Only—they must shed no blood. 

The fire spread, the slaves flew exultingly to their vengeance, and 
in an hour ail was changed, and the slaves were masters. Marullo, 
no longer a slave, demanded an interview with Cleora. The splendid 
Bondman had dared to love her. 

Love her, but how? This is not a Frenchman’s story. Here 
would come in his lurid and powerful wickedness, and he will give 
me his artistic pity for throwing away the effect he would have made. 
But I am in a friend’s hands, and he bids me tell of no atrocity. 

Marullo could command an entrance, but he entreated it, and, 
followed to the door of the house by his furious adherents, drew his 
sword, and menaced death to any man who should dare come a step 
further, and affright Cleora. Then, sheathing his sword, and baring 
his head, he trod gently into the lady’s presence. He then begged 
leave to tell his story to the blindfolded girl. But he would not even 
venture to begin it until she gave some gracious sign that she would be 
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pleased to hear him. His voice must have been gracious, for Cleora 
held out her hand, which he reverently kissed. Then he, in his turn, 
declared his love, and his knowledge that Leosthenes was his favoured 
rival. He could have slain Leosthenes, he said, with more ease than 
he could tell of his power, but love, seconded by duty, bade him 
remember that Cleora loved the man. It was so? he asked, and 
Cleora bowed her head in token of assent and thankfulness. But 
Leosthenes was gone, he went on, yet then, when the baser passions 
of Marullo were chiding him for neglecting his opportunity, and re- 
minding him that he could now, without let or stay, carry off Cleora, 
and make her his own, he was still master of himself. He asked 
nothing but what could be freely yielded. He told once more the 
story of his ardent love, and had naught else to say save that not 
only hope was gone, but that at the end of the war he must expect 
torture and death. But he defied all, and would remain to protect her, 
and prove his devotion by delivering her over in safety and purity to 
his rival. Again, with her permission, he pressed a kiss upon her 
hand, and, averring that such a favour had paid him for all past and 
future sufferings, he left her. 

Timoleon had led the Syracusans to victory, the Carthaginians 
were slaughtered in thousands, and the remnant with their helpless 
admiral Gisco fled to their ships, and made sail for their savage 
city. Syracuse was saved, and the armies marched back to it in 
triumph. But there were no signs of welcome, no procession of 
virgins, with the statues of the gods, no laurel crowns and hymns. The 
gates were shut, and above them and on the walls were the defiant 
slaves, headed by Marullo. To the furious demands of the masters, a 
mocking slave replied by informing them of what had been done in 
their absence, and his ribald boasts drove them to fury. ‘Then, in a 
nobler vein, Marullo, at the call of the rest, spoke out, told the lords 
that slaves ought to be treated as in the good old times (so you see 
that there were good old times to be regretted even then), and not 
with the cruelty and brutality which the slaves of Syracuse had 
endured. They had been forced into revolt, and unless redress were 
given, they would defend themselves with the strong hand. He 
demanded pardon for all that had been done, liberty for those who 
chose to leave the island, and for those who remained to serve, com- 
petent maintenance. The masters, in a whirlwind of rage, rejected 
all his proposals, and rushed to the assault, thinking to sweep away 
the defenders of the gates, but Marullo cheered his friends to the 
fight, and they fought bravely, and the masters, baffled, were forced 
to retreat, foaming with new rage. 
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Again Timoleon came‘to their aid, and he gave them counsel. It 
was based on the veteran’s long acquaintance with human nature 
brutalized by slavery. They will fight, he said, while the arms of a 
soldier are brought against them—their pride is roused, and they 
show themselves men. And they have never learned to fear the 
sword. Show them that which they have learned to fear. Go out 
against them again, but instead of swords, brandish your whips. 

His counsel was taken, and it gave the day to the masters. The 
sight of the weapons of torture struck abject terror into the hearts of 
the slaves, and they fled from the presence of their lords. ‘The gates 
were opened, and Syracuse was again in the hands of its aristocracy. 
Foremost rushed in Leosthenes to learn what had chanced to Cleora, 
and dreading to hear. He sought her house, and hardly dared to 
question her maid, but at length when he was assured that Cleora 
had been unharmed, and was ready to be led forth to him, the demon 
of suspicion again arose from the deeps and whispered. The true 
and faithful girl came forth, still wearing the bandage which he had 
bound upon her brow. He removed the kerchief, and received back 
from her the kiss which she said she had but borrowed when last 
they met. Leosthenes was happy for the moment, and his natural 
generosity was shown in his instant demand for the name of the man 
who had preserved her. He would load him with gold, if his 
station permitted such reward, or labour to win him honours, if of 
higher rank. 

Then Cleora, all truth, told him the whole story, and that she had 
been saved by one who hated him, and loved her, and she dwelt on 
all his reverent tenderness. ‘‘But you withhold his name,” im- 
patiently cried Leosthenes. 

* Marullo, my father’s bondman.” 

Leosthenes broke into angry laughter, which yielded to fiercer 
utterance as Cleora, with generous gratitude for her salvation, remon- 
- strated with him for his scorn of one who had acted so nobly. Again 
she dwelt upon the chivalry of the slave (it was in days before 
chivalry was so called, but the quality was there), and bade Leos- 
thenes consider how grandly Marullo, with all in his power, had 
borne himself. And she then asked, as of right, that whatever 
vengeance might be reserved for other rebels, Marullo, for what he 
had done for her, was to be unharmed. To the voice in the jealous 
eye of Leosthenes she answered that she could not be so greatly 
injured as by unjust suspicion, and that she loved the mind of 
Marullo, not his person. And Leosthenes remaining darkly moody, 
Cleora left him. But Marullo, who had instinctively remained in his 
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mistress’s house, was instantly seized, and after a fearless declaration 
that he loved Cleora, and even had deserved her, was loaded with 
chains and dragged away to a dungeon. 

This was unknown to Cleora, who sought her father, and after tell- 
ing him of her fears that the nature of Leosthenes, noble as he was, 
would bar their happiness, she obtained a promise that Archidamus 
would do all he could to serve Marullo. But when the maiden learned 
from her attendant that he had been hurried away to the gaol, her 
spirit flashed up once more, and she followed him thither. Gold 
made way for her: a bribe to the jailer, and Marullo’s chains fell, and 
Cleora told him her sense of the wrong that was done him. She 
would do her utmost to serve him, and weep for that which she could 
not prevent. Marullo’s nature was not to be subdued by chain and 
cell, and again kneeling to her, he besought her pardon for having 
dared to love her, and assured her that he should die in happiness if 
certain of her forgiveness. And then the power of an earnest love 
in a noble heart began to tell upon Cleora, fresh from a scene in 
which her long penance and her faithfulness had been forgotten and 
insulted, and she even gave Marullo some words of hope—and they 
were overheard by Leosthenes and her brother. 

Timoleon, for the third time a friend to Syracuse, had restrained 
the vengeful masters, and had reminded them that to work upon the 
slaves the cruel punishments which they meditated, was to destroy 
their own wealth. And it turned out that there had been no out- 
rages that needed to be atoned for with blood. The slaves, male 
and female, had indeed made free with their masters’ property, and 
had visited retributory justice on some cruel mistresses, by making 
them wait as servants, starve for long hours, and linger till the late 
revel should be over, but nought worse had been done. But for 
Marullo, who had dared to love the child of the Pretor, and to 
declare his love, nay, to extract from her lips words of hope for a 
slave, there could be no mercy. Timoleon had forbidden that 
aught of violence should be done, save under his rule, and all our 
personages met in a chamber of justice. There Leosthenes con- 
fronted Cleora, and there Marullo was brought, and in the presence 
of Timoleon, the jealous and now savage lover broke out into re 
proaches to Cleora for the favour she had shown the slave, and he 
dared to call upon her to clear herself, by solemn declaration, of having 
given Marullo her love. At this, Cleora proudly silent, Marullo him- 
self flamed up like fire, and declared that though a slave, and in all 
respects unworthy of Cleora, he was more worthy of her than Leos- 
thenes, for he would never dare to suspect her of aught that was evil. 
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There was a fierce cry among the lords for vengeance on the daring 
slave, but he, opposing them with an equal fierceness, tore away 
some disguises that he had worn, and discovered himself as 

Pisander of Thebes. 

Do you not guess all the rest? The gallant lover, banished by in- 
trigue, had come back as a slave, to be near his mistress, had borne 
for her all the humiliations of slave life, and had seized occasion to 
help those to justice whose sorrows he had thus discerned. He had 
watchfully guarded her amid all the dangers, and would have shown 
his loyalty by yielding her to another, had that other been worthy. 
But now, Cleora insulted beyond pardon, Pisander claimed the love 
already half given, and the hand of the beautiful maiden. How 
Leosthenes, conscience-struck, confessed not only that he ought to 
surrender Cleora, but found the best reason for it in the form of 
another lady whom he had wedded and abandoned, and how the 
stern Dictator blessed the nuptials of Pisander and Cleora, I need 
not tell. 

I have not satisfied myself. But yet I think I will name my friend. 
He lies in a nameless grave by St. Saviour’s, Southwark, (ought it to 
be so?) but in the register is set down, “March 20. 1639-40— 
buried, Philip Massinger, a Stranger.” 

SHIRLEY BROOKS. 











SCHOOL THEATRICALS. 


UST lately, when every school in the three kingdoms, from 

Eton down to the humblest of Do-the-boys Halls, was 

thinking of breaking up for the Christmas holidays, and 

our boys were meditating by day and dreaming by night of 
Christmas tide and Christmas cheer, and Christmas holly and ever- 
greens—and possibly of mince-pies and plum-pudding—it would 
seem that a spell of private theatricals was the order of the day. True 
to the ancient tradition and the reigio /oci which hovers around the 
old Abbey of St. Peter, the Westminster boys at this time don, not 
the buskin, but the sock ; and put one of the comedies of Terence 
on an English stage, with all the charming accessories of ancient 
classic dress, and scenery painted for them by the hands of the late 
Professor Cockerell. Hence “The Westminster Play,”. which used 
to be regarded as an ordinary event of Westminster school life, 
now attracts spectators by hundreds; and even the ladies—bless 
their innocent souls !—by the help of an English paraphrase, sit 
through the “ Phormio” of Terence, to be instructed in the mysteries 
of bigamy, as they could be taught by no other teacher, save, pos- 
sibly, Miss Braddon. Even Charter House, the grand old exclusive 
school to which the country gentlemen sent their sons by scores in 
the last century, and to which they will, no doubt, send them again, 
so soon as it is transferred from Smithfield and Goswell Street to 
“fresh scenes and pastures new” in the heart of the hills of southern 
Surrey, has caught the infection from its neighbour, and has devoted 
two, if not three, nights to the pleasing task of worshipping the Muse 
of Comedy by some private theatricals, which, we hear, have proved 
far above the average in merit. This, certainly, is a new thing, and 
one which would have delighted the heart of Thackeray or Leech, if 
in their day they could have seen the old “ Founder's Hall” of 
Charter House lit up and decked out as a modern theatre, and that, 
too, in order to make the wives and daughters of Carthusians familiar, 
not with the “Agamemnon” of Aéschylus, or the “ Antigone” of 
Sophocles, but such light comedies and farces as Tom Taylor’s “ Pay- 
able on Demand,” and “The Bengal Tiger” of Mr. Dance. The 
Eton boys, too, we hear, have been busy with more than one private 
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performance during the past week. We say all this is a sign of the 
times: and we are glad to see our younger public school boys thus 
mixing modern amusement with more ancient and dignified studies, 
and reminding the world, and themselves as well, that there are 
beauties and graces in our English tongue, which may well be allowed, 
at all events, to take their turn with the classics, and to claim some 
share in that hold which the ancients have hitherto maintained too 
exclusively among us all, and more especially in our “ public schools.” 

If we mistake not, even at- Eton and’ Harrow, the example:set by 
Rugby and Marlborough and by the City of London School, in 
having English taught’ on system, has been largely followed ; and 
henceforth we shall have better English ‘scholars sent out into the 
world from those training grounds, while they will not write worse 
Latin verses, either “longs” or “shorts;” or know one whit less 
about Porson’s “ Hecuba” or Blomfield’s “ Prometheus.” They will 
unite with their knowledge of the ancient lore: of Greece and Rome 
some acquaintance, to say the least, with their native English tongue, 
and we hope will rise in time from the study of the newest of the 
light comedies and farces of the day, to appreciate and put upon the 
stage with effect such stock-pieces as “She Stoops’ to: Conquer,” or 
“The Rivals,” or possibly even “ The Merry Wives of Windsor.” 
If the performance of the “ Phormio” or the “ Adelphi” of Terence, 
again and again, gives the young Westminsters such a knowledge 
and grasp of the Latin tongue that but few of them get plucked at 
Oxford for their Latin prose, or rather for the want of it, surely the 
getting up of one or two of Shakspeare’s comedies or tragedies could 
have no baneful effect on the English scholarship of the Charter 
House. Mr. Mark Lemon of late has played Fadstaff to perfection. 
Why should not our young Carthusian friends take a leaf out of his 
book, and next Christmas put the worthy knight upon the stage 
before us in their “ Founder's Hall”? There can be no reason 
why the round paunch of Falstaff should be less popular than the 
wily leers of a parasite like Phormio; and if the “ Merry Wives” of 
Shakspeare need to be “ Bowdlerised,” the same process, to’ say the 
least, is equally necessary to be applied to both Terence and Plautus. 
We can only say that if young Charter House will give us’a clear 
stage and Falstaff on it, we will reverse the proverb for once, and 
promise them no lack of popular favour: 


E. WALForRD, M.A. 

















AN EPICURE’S CHRISTMAS STORY. 


N this dreary month of December, is it not pleasant to think 
of the hot weather we experienced last summer? How. we 
puffed and panted during the days of June and July!. But 

“a have not the sufferings we then endured become .tender 
recollections in the fog and darkness of winter time? At. least, 
I consider them so. Enthusiasts, praise King Christmas, and 
glorify the Yule Log, singing jovial songs about old faces round the 
fireside. Iam an epicure, and I like to think. of ice and icebergs, 
fogs and snow-storms, in the summer, and to recall the pleasures.of 
green fields, flower gardens, and a scorching sun, at this. period of the 
year. Everything in season, say many; everything out of season, 
say I. The most agreeable reading now—for I am an epicure in 
reading as well as thinking—is, to my mind, some book about India 
or Africa, which tells you of mosquitos, life in the jungle, sunstrokes, 
and other dangers of tropical climates, During summer I invariably 
choose my light mental repasts from among the Journeys. to the 
North Pole, adventures in the Arctic regions, and other accounts of 
ice and snow, refreshing to the mind, and cooling to the understand- 
ing. Could I afford it, I would at this present time fit up my study 
most luxuriously, after the fashion. of, a.hot-house, filling it with 
flowering plants ; there should be a fragrant fountain of. tepid water 
continually playing in the middle of the apartment; and the -walls 
should be covered with pictures of boating, swimming, cricket, and 
fair women fanning themselves.. Would it not then be a more plea- 
sant place from which to look out upon the blackened chimney-pots 
and falling snow, than it now is—albeit a warmly-furnished room, 
with a bright fire burning in the grate, and a kettle singing on the 
hob ? 

If you like to try an experiment with me—a new dish at this.time 
of year—I will-relate some of my midsummer experiences, and when 
you have read the short account, and contrasted it with the weather 
now in fashion, you can say whether my theory of things, out of 
‘season be right or wrong. I was thinking of them last night when 
the cold north-east wind was. howling, and the rain. drifting against 
my window-panes. The recollections had their usual effect,. and.I 
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felt more cheerful and satisfied after a few minutes’ serious reflection, 
and when the bygone scenes were once again conjured up before my 
mind’s eye. May the reader feel likewise, as the account proceeds. 

One Sunday morning last July, during that gloriously hot weather, 
when it was almost impossible to bear the lightest covering, I awoke 
about five o’clock. The sun was shining brilliantly ; a skylark, which 
I own to keeping in a cage, was singing loudly. Whether the sun or 
the bird disturbed me, I am still uncertain ; it may have been either 
—perhaps a conspiracy of the two against me. 

It was a splendid morning, and feeling restless, I determined upon 
rising. In half an hour I was dressed, and began to reflect upon 
what was to be done at that early hour. Half-past five. No one 
was stirring in the house. I descended to the first floor. The light 
streaming in through the half-closed windows of the drawing-room, 
shone upon the remains of the previous night’s refreshment. There 
were the empty bottles and half-filled glasses, just as we had left 
them. The pianoforte was standing open. Nothing more melan- 
choly than a room in such a state. After wandering about a short 
time, I returned upstairs, still uncertain what to be at. I lolled out 
of window, contemplating the silent street ; the sun struck warm, 
and the view right and left was of almost dazzling brightness. The 
skylark sang as though his throat would burst ; a blackbird, in a cage 
hanging on the walls of a house opposite, kept him company, in a 
more sober and less ecstatic tune. I never can read in the morning, 
or should have taken to my books. I regretted having dressed, and 
thought seriously of beginning the night again. That, however, was 
impossible. As I was pondering, three people came along the street, 
one carrying a leather bag, all talking merrily. Where were they 
going? To a railway station, of course. The question and answer 
gave me an idea. Why should not I make an excursion, do as 
others did, and have a Sunday out? This no sooner occurred to me 
than I resolved to put the plan into execution. The Brighton train, 
I had somehow heard, started at 7 o’clock. I should be just in time 
for it. Accordingly, I decided to sally forth. No further prepara- 
tion was necessary, for I intended to return at night. I wrote a few 
lines on a scrap of paper to say where I was gone, and left the 
house. It was past six when I started. The shortest way to the 
Victoria Station from Bloomsbury is through wide and narrow streets 
—highways and byways. These I traversed. All houses were still 
closed. The tea and coffee stalls were serving early breakfasts at 
the corners of the principal streets to children with pallid faces, men 
and women, wan and weary-looking people that were gathered round 
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them. The bright sun shone on all, and they seemed happier than 
they do at this season, when the cold nips them, and makes their 
poverty more terrible to bear. Along Oxford Street, the length of 
which seemed interminable in the clear morning atmosphere ; through 
the Park—the gates had not long been opened, and as I walked I 
saw several respectably dressed men asleep on the seats. They had 
been there all night. As a novelty, and for the gratification of a 
whim, such a resting-place on a fine summer night may have its 
charms ; but to be driven to it by dire necessity, is a fate which must 
make the boldest shudder. 

The sleepers were mostly in a sitting posture, the head resting on 
the breast, coat-collar up about the ears, gloves on, the arms dropping 
listlessly by the side. Some started as I passed, others slept soundly 
on ; one rose, stretched himself, said ‘Good morning,” and walked 
off at a brisk pace to the temporary stand outside Apsley House. 
The Park was thoroughly enjoyable in the early sunshine. The per- 
fume and gay colours of the flowers were sweeter and brighter than 
during the sultry heat of day. The wide expanse of Rotten Row, 
bordered by the broad white paths and green sward, seemed like some 
large arena laid out for a stately pageant. No equestrians were to 
be seen. I followed the man who had saluted me to the breakfast 
stall, and asked for a cup of tea. The stall-keeper was a diminutive 
individual with grey hair and whiskers. He wore a jaunty cap and 
a white apron, and was assisted in the duties of serving his customers 
by a girl who might have been his daughter. 

“ Got any eggs?” asked the lodger in the Park, sipping tea out of 
a saucer. 

“Yes, you can have some eggs,” was the reply. 

“Give me two, boiled three minutes.” 

The girl obeyed the order, taking two eggs out of a drawer in the 
stand, and placing them in a saucepan which was hanging over a 
small brazier. 

“Fine morning,” said I, addressing the man. 

‘* Splendid weather, indeed. Never knew it so warm at night,” he 
replied, cheerily. 

** You slept in the Park?” I asked, encouraged by his manner. 

“Yes ; I have slept there the last three nights. It’s not quite so 
comfortable as bed, but it’s better than the workhouse.” 

“ And can’t you afford to pay for a night’s lodging ?” 

“Not well. I’m out of work, and every penny is of consequence. 
There goes my very last shilling.” Saying which, he handed the 
stall-keeper the coin, and requested change. 
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‘ Let’s see,” said the individual in cap and apron; “what have 
you had? Cup of tea, one penny ; bread-and-butter, three halfpence ; 
two eggs, two pence ;—four pence halfpenny.” 

‘“ There’s enough for dinner to-day. Hope it won’t rain to-night, 
that’s all, and to-morrow I must do what I can,” said the customer, 
soliloquising while he counted his change. 

I interrupted him by inquiring his trade, and he told me he was an 
engraver. Fortunately, a single man, and thought of enlisting in the 
army. 

“ Trade is so very bad, sir; at least with me. I don’t know how it 
is, but I seem to have nothing but ill-luck lately. Suppose it will 
change some day.” 

The fellow was a philosopher, and apparently better educated than: 
many of his class. 

* I’m not so badly off,” he continued, “as others who take to the 
Park. There’s one of us who comes there sometimes with his wife, 
and that’s enough to make anybody's heart ache. I may get a job 
to-morrow, and then it will be all right with me for a time.” 

I slipped half-a-crown into his hand, on receiving which his eyes 
glistened with tears, and having paid for the cup of tea, which was 
not by any means a‘ bad one, I walked on. 

Away down Grosvenor Place, fragrant with mignonette and other 
sweetly-scented flowers on the balconies and window sills of the noble 
houses. The curiosity which led me to remain at the breakfast stall 
lost me the seven o’clock train. I missed it by five minutes, and 
had to wait for the Excursion, which started at nine. I had been 
misinformed as to the time of departure of this latter train, or should 
not have left home so soon. ‘There was the choice of waiting, or to 
go back and renounce altogether my impromptu project of joining 
the excursionists. Having no engagement for the day, and resigning 
myself to foregoing church for once, I determined to exercise what 
small amount of patience I possess, and to stay at the station. 
Accordingly, I took a seat on the platform, and began to read a 
newspaper I had with me. I had not been [reading long when 
a porter begun to sweep near where I was sitting, and raised a 
dust enough to stifle himself and every one within reach. “ You 
will find it pleasanter over there,” he said, politely, after the first 
cloud had passed away, and we could see each other. I took 
his advice, and moved to the place he indicated. Here, at any rate, 
I thought, I shall be out of the way and undisturbed ; but presently, 
four children came playing noisily about, and completely destroyed 
any hope of tranquillity. The station, and that secluded part of it 
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particularly, was their play-ground ; and they enjoyed the privilege 
of doing what they pleased there on Sunday morning. 

Young imps! I am not. averse to children as.a rule ; but these 
were, of all unruly mortals, the most irritating, They climbed the 
back of the seat on which I sat ;. they fell /off,; and screamed ; they 
threw a bladder ball into my face ; they stared and made. grimaces, 
until at last I was so provoked, that I left them in undisputed posses- 
sion of the quiet retreat. I saw another seat in the distance on the 
departure platform, and towards that I bent. my steps. It was no 
better than the last; but I was,alone—out of the way of dust and 
children. I read my paper. peacefully, and got half-way through the 
police reports, always of deep interest to. me. They say every man 
has his favourite columns of a newspaper, and mine. are, I confess 
it, those headed “police.” I was half through them, and in the 
middle of a most interesting case of burglary, when two people sat 
down near me. Now, I hold it to be an unpardonable intrusion for 
any one to interfere with the possession of a bench or seat which is 
occupied by another sitter. It is a liberty I should never dream. of 
taking without permission, though there were room on the. same 
bench for a dozen. The thoughtless or rude-couple in this instance 
were a lover and his sweetheart,.who evidently considered all the . 
world belonged to them, and .cared. nothing for the comfort .or 
privacy of others, if. they were. together, and could hold sweet con- 
verse with each other. 

And they did. hold converse loud enough for me to hear a great 
deal that should have been kept to themselves. The conversation 
did not interest me. J did not want to know all they had been doing 
and thinking since last Sunday, since when, it appeared, they had not 
met. In self-defence I had to quit the seat and try to find a fourth, 
where I could read the Police Reports.in peace and quietness. Nine 
o’clock was approaching. Crowds began to gather on, the platform 
and in the waiting-rooms, which were now thrown open. Crowds of, 
clean-looking people... If Londoners are dirty all the week, as some 
of them undoubtedly are, they wash and brush up. on Sundays, and 
contrive to make a decent appearance, especially if they go out 
pleasuring. 

The mechanic puts on his best suit; his sleeves come down.over 
his hands, and he does not seem quite at home in his trousers,; but 
he is.as clean as yellow.soap and, perhaps, a ducking under. the 
pump can make him. And ‘so is his wife, whose face. shines. like. 
polished: ivory. Her muslin;dress may be tawdry.and badly made, 
but it is. fresh and well. washed ; and, there’s an air of cleanliness, 
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about her generally, especially early in the morning. Hundreds of 
these good people assembled ; the smell of onions was prevalent; the 
hum of conversation grew louder and louder as the crowd increased. 

I joined the row of passengers who were taking tickets. 

“ Which class?” asked the clerk at the window where excursionists 
= booked to Brighton and back. 

“ Third,” I replied. 

“ Three shillings,” said the clerk. “Seven and three are ten.” And 
he handed me the ticket and change for half a sovereign. 

I passed on to the platform. The train was already nearly full. 
Two friends accosted me, and asked where I was going. 

“ Then, come with us!” they exclaimed, on learning my destination. 

“ Are you going third class?” I asked. 

“ Not exactly,” they replied, evidently surprised at the question. 

“Tam.” On hearing which they hoped I should like it; and lett 
me somewhat precipitately, with pity, probably, in their hearts for the 
reverse of fortune which, I dare say, they supposed was clearly indi- 
cated by such a proceeding. 

Walking along the line of carriages, I tried to choose my travelling 
companions. Some were smoking bad cigars, or a baby in arms, 
crying lustily, formed one of their party. I avoided all such, and 
found at last a compartment in which two places were vacant, the 
rest being occupied by eight pleasant-looking individuals. 

On entering I found the carriage full enough with nine, and we 
resisted jointly and severally, to our utmost, the entrance of a very 
stout tenth. The protest was in vain. Number ten was an old 
stager in such matters: he counted us very deliberately, and, pointing 
to the few arbitrary words regulating the number of passengers the 
compartment held, pushed his way in and settled himself down. 
He subsequently proved agreeable company, and did much with a 
brandy-flask, which he presently produced, to conciliate his former 
opponents. 

It was insufferably hot before we started, but when the train moved 
on, the fresh morning air, passing through the open carriage, made 
the sun’s rays less intolerable. The travellers were soon on speaking 
terms with each other, and were all in good spirits ; we rallied the 
porters, chaffed the guards, addressed other passengers who were 
looking for places familiarly, and conducted ourselves generally as 
people should do who were out for a holiday. We used no bad lan- 
guage ; the ladies who were with us might have been young princesses, 
so deferential were we to their august presence. And they deserved 
our respect ; for one was newly married, the wife of a young clerk, 
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who displayed more taste in the choice he had made of a partner-for 
life than in his personal attire, which was as gaudy as Birmingham 
jewellery and extraordinary tailoring could make it; and there were 
four other ladies, two, as well dressed as any women could possibly 
be, and two about whose costume there is nothing particular to say, 
excepting that they indulged in very violent colours and strongly- 
smelling bear’s grease. 

I took my seat opposite a very red-haired man, who spoke with a 
fashionable drawl. He had been a long time in India, he said, but 
he had never known it much hotter than it then was under the glass 
roof of the railway station. He was in earnest conversation with one 
of the better-dressed women—a remarkably pretty girl, whose large 
brown eyes flashed like meteors when she became animated in conver- 
sation. I concluded, hastily, that the large brown eyes and red-hair 
were paying each other attention, but the conclusion was incorrect. 

Brown eyes addressed the girl who was next her in French, which 
she spoke with an unmistakeable London accent—without any French 
accent whatever, as some one sarcastically said of a cockney’s pro- 
nunciation of the foreign tongue. _ During the short parley between 
the girls I gathered that they were two milliners out for the day. 
Red hair led the talking after we started. He related wonderful 
stories about India and tropical monsoons which made the newly- 
married lady very nervous. 

**Qu’est-ce qu’il dit ?” inquired the French girl of her friend. 

“Oh, il dit des choses, ma chére, qu’on ne peut pas traduire,” re- 
plied brown eyes, mysteriously. 

“T remember,” continued the travelled excursionist, “ being in the 
hills some two or three hundred miles above Calcutta, when the most 
fearful thunderstorm that was ever known broke over my bungalow.” 

“ Qu’est-ce que c’est qu’un bungalow ?” 

“ C'est une maisong,” said brown eyes, in answer to the question. 

“Thunderstorms in those parts are of such constant occurrence 
that we pay no attention to them, but this was accompanied by a 
wind of such force that trees were uprooted and our station laid 
completely desolate. Several Europeans, as well as natives, were 
killed. It happened at night, and we ran about in our pajamas, 
drenched to the skin, trying to save whatever property we could 
from the fearful deluge.” 

“Qu’est-ce que c’est que pajamas?” inquired the Frangaise, evi- 
dently anxious to learn as much English as she could. 

“‘ What did you rush about in?” innocently asked brown eyes of 
the narrator. 
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‘Our pajamas ; it’s a costume they wear in the east.” 

As ‘the train rushed on, the oriental traveller became more excited 
in-his manner. He gave us a capital description of the bursting 
of a monsoon in Bengal, and with appropriate but violent action, 
endeavoured to show how suddenly the phenomenon takes place. 

“Don’t, you alarm me,” exclaimed the bride, fairly frightened. 

The clerk, her husband, tried to soothe her, and brought forth a 
large packet of sandwiches from his pocket. 

* You have sat on them,” said the lady, reproachfully, looking at 
the packet. 

“T think I have; but never mind, they’re very good.” He 
handed the flattened sandwiches round the carriage, and had but 
one remaining when his own turn came to eat. 

No. 1o then drew out his brandy-flask and did likewise. 

“ You prefer brandy, I think,” said the clerk to his better half. 
“‘I have some sherry here, but the other’s better for you.” The 
lady accepted the offer made by No. 10, and put the flask to her 
lips. 

“ Voulez-vous ?” said the clerk, passing a medicine-bottle con- 
taining sherry to the French girl. 

* Merci, je n’en prends jamais.” 

“ Oh, I don’t parley vous, you know,” said the owner of the phial. 
“You can have some and welcome, but don’t talk about it, that’s 
all.” He laughed at his own wit, and after passing the sherry round 
to all, swallowed the small quantity that remained. His generosity 
certainly deprived him of the greater part of his refreshments. He 
punished us severely for what had been done in that respect by 
beginning and continuing to smoke the most atrocious cigars that 
were ever made. 

“ We shall have a storm presently,” said red hair, wiping his face. 

“* How can you tell?” asked the bride, nervously. “ By the appear- 
ance of the sky and this suffocating heat,” replied the prophet. 
“Observe that cloud,” he continued, pointing to a very ominous 
mass in the heavens. “We are going towards it, and I am very 
certain it will burst before long.” 

The woman looked blank. 

** Well, if it does come on,” said the clerk, “ we are all comfortable 
enough ; the wind’s your side, and you will have the benefit of it. 
Have a weed, sir?” This offer was to No. 10, whose flask. was not 
quite empty. ‘The cigar, which had been rolled up in the sandwich 
paper, and had a very greasy appearance, was accepted, and the 
brandy presented in return. 
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“ That's a flash,” exclaimed the storm prophet, as if exulting in 
his prediction being fulfilled. 

The bride gave a faint scream. A tremendous peal of thunder,. 
seemingly close over head, startled everyone. Rain followed quickly, 
and came down in torrents. Although the carriage was roofed, it was. 
so widely open at the sides that the rain poured in and deluged us. 
We all stood up, and placing the five women in the centre, formed 
as good a shelter as we were able with the umbrellas we fortunately 
had with us. Red hair gloried in the confusion ; it reminded him, 
he said, so vividly of India. The clerk threw away his cigar, and 
did all he could to protect his wife from catching cold. La Fran- 
caise took off her new kid gloves, and put them carefully away in 
her pocket. Brown eyes looked brighter than ever, and enjoyed. 
the fun. 

The lightning flashed, the thunder rolled; it continued to rain 
in torrents. The train dashed on through the storm, and at length 
entered the Clayton tunnel. On emerging from that utter darkness, 
in which the bride was heard to scream and the French girl to laugh 
loudly, we found fair weather once more. The storm had been 
partial, and restricted to the valley on the other side of the hills. In 
Brighton it was fine, and very sultry. On leaving the train all the 
excursionists, our party included, made for the seashore. It was a 
hot walk down the town, but at the waterside the heat was tempered 
by a slight breeze, which gently rippled the surface of the ocean. 

Having started on a day’s excursion, I was determined to go- 
through with it, and learn, by practical experience, how excursionists. 
passed their time. My first impulse was to bathe, and complying 
with one of the many requests to have a row, made by watermen — 
innumerable, I took a boat. The jolly-tar proprietor assured me he 
had steps and all things necessary for bathing, and we pushed off 
from the shingly beach. 

“Much to do?” I inquired of the man who was rowing, ‘and 
perspiring violently. 

“ Nothing, sir, nothing—Brighton ain’t what it was,” he replied, 
with a jerk between each sentence. 

‘** Not many people here now, I suppose ?” 

“Nothing to speak of. We have no reg’lar customers—they’re 
all casualities. I don’t know what—we should do—without them 
casuals.” 

On further conversation I found he referred to the excursionists. 
and chance customers. He was an intelligent fellow, although he 
called us casuals; rather surly perhaps, but decidedly a better man 
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than the waterman who, a day or two before, had allowed four tipsy 
visitors to Brighton to hire his boat, and when they were making 
signs of distress, having got out into rough water, and being unable 
to pull back, refused to go to their assistance. That jolly Brighton 
tar should have been flogged for such a breach of the town by-laws 
and humanity. 

A most luxurious bath! Is it not an ineffable delight to remember 
that milk-warm water, bright blue sky, scorching sun, and the sensa- 
tion of floating lazily on one’s back like a human jelly fish ? 

“Non cé pitt gran dolore, &c., &c.,” says the poet, but surely 
there are exceptions to that poetical assertion. Such “tempo felice ” 
as a bather knows, must always be recollected with pleasure if 
thought of at the proper time. Were he certain of never having 
another swim, his “ miseria” in reflecting on bygone pleasure might 
then be great indeed, but when the delights of anticipation are en- 
hanced by memory and a contrast of the present with the past and 
what is hoped will be, my theory of the epicurism of thought is not 
so far at fault. 

“ Whose dog is that?” I asked, referring to an antiquated New- 
foundland wading in the water. 

“ That’s a dog they call Jack, sir,” said the boatman ; “he belongs 
to a very good-looking party, who brings him down here every 
morning. Every morning she comes and the dog comes with her. 
They do say as how that dog has saved many people from drown- 
ing ; and I dare say he has, for he’s wonderful intelligent.” 

The “ good-looking party ” was watching her dog on the beach, 
and fully justified the description. 

Leaving the boatman, the party, and the Newfoundland hero, I 
sauntered to an hotel and had some lunch. It was now about mid- 
day, and on going towards the beach again I met my red-haired 
travelling companion. 

“ Are you going in the ‘ Lady Sale’ ?” he asked, addressing me. 

“In the sailing boat?” 

“Yes.” 

“T will if you will,” I replied. 

“ All right ; the man who sat on his sandwiches, and his wife, is 
going.” 

Without attempting to correct his grammar, I followed the 
speaker, and we embarked. About thirty persons had already taken 
their places in the yacht, and yet the touters were shouting loudly 
for more to come and enjoy the pleasures of a water promenade. 
In time we were shoved off and lay motionless upon the ocean. 
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There was barely sufficient wind to fill the sails. By degrees the 
boat moved, but the movement was almost imperceptible. The 
crew put out two long. oars, and so got us farther away from land, 
until at last we had the advantage of the very little wind there was. 
The sun came down upon us with fiercer power than we were well 
able to bear. In spite of the calm, some of the party declared they 
had unpleasant sensations, and requested urgently to be put back. 
An hour was idly passed away. A melancholy cornet made most 
doleful music, and added toa depressing sense of dulness, which 
came over all the company—crew as well as passengers. It was not 
a successful experiment, and all were glad, I think, when it was over. 

“ Now for the Dyke,” said the indomitable Indian traveller. 

**T don’t much care to go there,” remarked the clerk. 

“Why not? It’s the right thing to do, and we have plenty of 
time,” replied the other. 

“JT will explain,” answered the clerk, with dogmatic precision. 
“The last time I was there I was with six others. We took our own 
provisions and went to the hotel. We asked for a private room, and 
were shown one. We then ordered some hot water and they re- 
fused to serve us, and requested we would leave. Now, considering 
that it is a public house, which every one has a right to enter, and 
order what he pleases, I think we were badly treated, and I do not 
wish to patronise the house again.” 

“They won't miss you, I dare say,” observed red hair. 

‘* We shall see,” answered the complaining excursionist. 

The discussion wearied the bride, who, pulling her husband by 
the arm, declared he should do as she liked, and not as he wished. 
The lady was in favour of going to the Dyke, and seats were taken 
in the omnibus plying between Brighton and that place, which 
starts from the corner of a street near where the “ Lady Sale” dis- 
charges her cargo upon the shore. It was an open conveyance. 
Just as we were starting the two well-dressed milliners passed by. 
The omnibus was stopped, our Indian friend alighted and invited the 
young women to join the party. After a slight show of reluctance 
they consented. Brown eyes had some trouble in explaining to 
her companion the object of the drive, Dyke being altogether be- 
yond her power of translating. Both, at last, mounted the vehicle, 
and off we went at a rattling pace. 

The jolting was rather worse than the motion we had experienced 
in the boat—the dust was blinding. An awning sheltered us par- 
tially from the sun ; but the heat and glare were, nevertheless, very 
fatiguing. 
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“Keep quiet, Arthur,” said the bride, indignantly, to the young 
<lerk, who had been talking by signs, and with his fingers, to the 
French girl, so expressively as to excite his lady’s jealousy. 

“ Keep quiet, sir,” she repeated, “ or I shall not remain here.” 

Arthur desisted for a time, and prepared to smoke. 

“T wish you would leave off that nasty habit,” observed the wife, 
when she saw Arthur's intention. 

* T never knew you cut up so cross,” he remarked. “ What's the 
matter? What is a fellow to do if he mayn’t talk, and is forbidden 
to smoke ?” 

He proceeded to light the cigar, and was drawing the first whiffs 
when his wife seized it from his mouth, and threw it into the road. 

“By Jove!” cried the outraged husband, “that’s coming it too 
strong. I won’t stand it.” 

He raised his voice as he proceeded to protest against the injury 
that had been done him. The red-haired excursionist tried to 
arrange matters by remonstrating with the lady, who requested him 
firmly, and in so many words, to mind his own business, and not to 
interfere with hers. Other passengers in the omnibus laughed at 
the occurrence, which irritated the little clerk considerably. The 
scene damped our spirits, and several attempts to restore good 
humour failed completely. The bride became red in the face, and 
tried to get cool by fanning herself vigorously. The exertion made 
her warmer. The French girl commenced whispering to her friend. 
Whispering and silence prevailed. On we went, jolting, and up the 
steep hills, and along the dusty, chalky roads. What a hot drive! 
The horses foamed and panted. The driver seemed melting gra- 
dually. The yellow corn-fields looked parched up as they reflected 
the fiery rays of the sun. At last we reached the Dyke, and alighted. 
Arthur assisted his gentle bride to descend, as in duty bound, and 
then walked sulkily away. The two girls were led by their chaperon 
towards the far-famed hollow from which the locality is named. 
On approaching the sides of the dell, their first desire was, naturally, 
to run down. 

* Allons ! courir!” exclaimed La Francaise, in a state of excite- 
ment. 

Arthur, who was near at hand, encouraged them. They com- 
menced running hand in hand, as girls will do; but did not get 
far when one of them slipped, and both went rolling over and over 
down the soft: incline. Arthur, watching them from above, was 
enjoying the fun which had almost: made him forget the ignominious 
fate of his cigar, when his wife came up, and seeing the cause of the 
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change that had so suddenly come over him, seized him by both 
hands from behind, and shook him violently. The lady was jealous 
in earnest, and took no pains to conceal her feelings. The little 
clerk was in imminent danger of being thrown headlong into the 
Devil’s Dyke after the two girls ; who, having reached the bottom, 
were contemplating the difficulties of getting out again. 

“Ah, ah!” said the wife, breathless with anger and the shaking 
she had given her good man. “So that is what we come to the Dyke 
for, is it ?—to see girls roll down the hill. Indeed!” And soon, 
as ladies will under such circumstances. 

Arthur was alarmed at the energy displayed by his usually good- 
tempered wife. He feared some still more terrible scene when the 
objects of her jealousy should return from their present profound 
position. But she commanded him to leave the spot, and follow 
her. This he gladly and meekly did; and was conducted towards 
the Dyke House—the scene of the hot-water disagreement. 

His leader asked for a room; and they were shown into a private 
apartment, where they remained until the hour arrived for the 
omnibus to go back to Brighton. 

The girls were extricated from the Dyke, and sustained no damage 
from their unexpected roll. They came up exhausted and laughing 
—the foreigner declaring she had never had such an extraordinary 
adventure. 

At the Dyke House some of the party dined, and there we. met 
our brother excursionist No. 10. He had replenished his flask, 
and insisted on every one tasting some real Brighton brandy. It 
was a liqueur, he assured us—a fact for which I was willing to take 
his word without any further proof. The waiter, I fancied, had an 
antipathy to the flask, and declared his master’s brandy was far 
superior to that so much vaunted by No. 10. Would we try some, 
and make the comparison? All declined ; and the owner of the 
flask was henceforth looked upon by the waiter as an antagonist, and 
treated indirectly as such. With the exception of the newly-married 
couple, who had not quite recovered from their first serious mis- 
understanding, we were merrier driving back to Brighton, than on 
our way'to the Dyke. Brown eyes sitting next to red hair in the 
omnibus, asked No, 10, who returned’ with us, to change places with 
her on the road; and when moving, gave her former neighbour a 
look of contempt that spoke volumes. ‘La Francaise attempted to 
speak English with other excursionists, but only succeeded in making 
herself quite misunderstood, 

We reached Brighton again about six o’clock. It was still intensely 
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hot—hardly a breath of air stirring. The sea, Without a ripple, shone 
like a vast mirror in the sun. I had had a long day, and felt un- 
willing to encounter the trouble and fatigue of a journey to town. 
As I wandered along the cliff, the Old Ship Hotel looked inviting ; 
and a quiet meal in its comfortable coffee-room seemed far preferable 
to the hurry and bustle of returning home by the excursion-train. 
Much amusement and food for reflection as my agreeable fellow- 
travellers had afforded me, I thought some more substantial food, 
and a little enjoyment in the way of dinner, would be a pleasant 
change. The temptation was irresistible. I yielded, and at the 
sacrifice of my three-shilling return-ticket, remained that night in 
Brighton. 

I did not regret my decision. 

_ The dinner was good ; the claret cup excellent. At sunset, which 
- was glorious to behold, a light breeze from the south came over the 
sea, laden with the most refreshing fragrance. I sat on the pier 
watching the sun decline ; breathing the delicious tepid air, and 
thinking of the various trifling events of the long day, which had 
brought with them many new experiences. It was late before I 
retired to rest. The calm, warm, summer night, made musical by 
the sighing of the tide upon the shore, had a soothing influence 
which seemed to render sleep unnecessary. I wandered about, and 
recollecting my friend the engraver, had some intention of following 
his example, and passing the night a/ fresco in the balmy atmosphere. 
But prudence prevailed, and I ended my Sunday out in the usual 
prosaic manner by going to bed. 

If those who have read what is here written, have felt as I have 
felt while writing it on this cold December night, they will have 
experienced a psychological sensation similiar to that which the 
epicure feels in eating green peas and fresh strawberries at Christmas 
—a sensation which may not be appreciated by some, but which, 
nevertheless, is not to be despised. It may have done you good to 
shudder at the idea of sleeping in the parks, and you may make 
some effort to prevent the necessity of others doing so. You may 
have thought Sunday excursion trains more objectionable, especially 
in the third class, than they really are; and if any false impression in 
this respect has been removed from your mind, the short account 
will not have been written in vain. And, is it a foolish idea ?—You 
may have been glad to recall summer doings and delights while sitting 
round the cozy fire, in which case you will not object to this Epicure’s 
Christmas Story. 

WALTER MAYNARD. 





THE MISSAL. 


With thy tresses twine 
Tendrils flowing, roses glowing 
Red with red of wine. 


Let thy radiant braidings 
Meet thy lover’s eyes 

As the golden leaves of olden 
Missals, flower-wise. 


He will kneel, God praising 
For thy wonder-hair,— 

“This He painteth! These He scenteth ! 
Thee He maketh fair !” 


He will bend above thee, 
Crimsoning, I wis, 
Almond-blossom brow and bosom, 


And thy mouth will kiss! 
WILLIAM SAWYER. 


VoL. II., N. S. 1869. 





NOTES & INCIDENTS. 








REVEREND FATHER LA LOQUE, who 

died in an attic of the Quartier Grenelle, Paris, 

left a long array of corks inscribed with the 

names of false friends who had helped him to dissipate 

his fortune. The story is admirably told in “ The 

Epicure’s Year Book,” from which we take our illustrated 

initial. By the way, we notice an important omission in 

“The Dinners of 1868.” Some of our friends will re- 

member a special gastronomic meeting to celebrate—— 
But, no matter ; we will write to “ Fin-Bec.” 


WE have received two parcels of Christmas books. 
They include “ Tinykin’s Transformations,” a charming 
fairy tale by Mark Lemon, who is peculiarly happy in this 
department of literature. The work is illustrated with 
characteristic drawings by Mr. Green. “A Month in the Midlands,” 
is another notable work ; and there is “ Pilgrim’s Progress,” illustrated 
by the late Mr. Bennett. The artist’s heads of Bunyan’s leading charac- 
ters are wonderful studies. The phrenologist and physiognomist will 
find perpetual delight in them. ‘“ The Epicure’s Year Book” is a quaint 
little volume, full of curious wayside facts and spicy thoughts. We 
should like to dine with Fin-Bec. He publishes bills of fare, which 
fairly make one’s mouth water. “ Pippins and Cheese” is not a work on 
dining, but akin somewhat to “ Cakes and Ale,” and “ Wine and Walnuts.” 
These works are from the press of Messrs. Bradbury, Evans, and Co. 
The second collection reaches us from Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
who offer many attractive works to children. ‘“ Old Merry’s Annual,” for 
example, is as showy as a cheap china ornament, and its contents fairly 
glitter with many of those delightful improbabilities which are always at- 
tractive in the nursery. “ With the Tide,” by Sydney Daryl, is an honest, 
manly book that boys may read with profit. It is not a mere “ goody book,” 
like “Busy Hands and Patient Hearts.” The illustrations are not quite 
what they ought to be. Edwin Hodder will no doubt feel how inadequately 
the artist has striven to depict the startling incidents of his “ Lost in Paris.” 
Nevertheless, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton’s Christmas literature bears 
a wholesome moral mark, and that is something now-a-days. 
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“ SEATS and Saddles—Bits and Bitting,” is the title of a new work by 
Francis Dwyer, published by Messrs. Blackwood and Sons. It is dedicated 
to H.R.H. Prince Teck by its author, a Major of Hussars in the Austrian 
service. There may be a reading age and not a hearing age in Austria, 
but in Great Britain it is very different. Magazines, newspapers, and 
novels are almost the only commodities which find readers now-a-days ; 
and if any one wishes to inoculate “the stable mind” with maxims on the 
above points, as weil as “the prevention and cure of restiveness in 
horses,” he must go to work with a very light hand. Our author: has 
written a sound, useful book, but not in the form “to tell.” People con- 
cerned with horses want to be told a plain thing in a plain but lively way. 
They do not want a number of diagrams in a treatise upon the curb, with 
arrows and levers to guide them ; or to be informed that “ in levers of the 
first order, the power and weight move in offosite directions in their rotation 
about the prop, &c.” This is the system pursued here, and after a good 
deal more of the same sort we learn that “this is what we want for bitting.” 
Writers in Encyclopedias might adopt this plan, but writers of every day 
books should avoid it. The chapter on restiveness does not seem so much 
open to this objection. It would have been a better book if the author 
had blended the science more artistically with practice. Still the foreign 
experience which it introduces will give it considerable interest for many 
readers, at home and abroad, and more especially for teachers in military 
and ordinary riding schools. 





REFERRING us to a paper in the November number of 7he Gentleman's 
Magazine, “On Some Pleasant Books,” Mr. J. A. Langford reminds us that, 
so far as Birmingham is concerned, he has told the story of that town from 
its newspaper records. In verification thereof, Mr. Langford favours us 
with “A Century of Birmingham Life,” in two volumes. It is a most 
careful compilation of the history of Birmingham, as it is to be found in 
the pages of the Birmingham Gazette, from the first issue of that paper 
in 1741. Asa contribution to general history, Mr. Langford’s work may 
be consulted with profit by future historians ; as a picture of the inner 
life, manners, customs, opinions, and pregress of Birmingham, the work is 
unique. It may be especially interesting at the present time to note that, 
with the exception of that fatal period of our history when the nation was 
mad on the subject of the French Revolution, Birmingham has always 
been Liberal in politics. The town was especially zealous against 
Charles I., and the smiths gave their support to the Parliament in a very 
practical fashion : they made 15,000 swords for the service of the army. 
Mr. John Bright may find some capital pegs for declamatory allusions to 
the past of Birmingham, in this admirable work of one of his consti- 
tuents. 





THERE is a story told of the Dewsbury election, which will bear 
repetition. The candidates were Messrs. Simon and Cossham. - An old 
R2 
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woman enters a butcher’s shop to purchase a sheep’s head. “Is this a 
Simonite or a Cosshamite ?” she asks. The butcher was a friend of Mr. 
Simon. “A Simonite, to be sure,” he says. “Oh! then it won’t do; we 
are all Cosshamites where I live, and they’d kill me if I bought Simonite 
meat.”—* I’ll soon make it a Cosshamite, then,” says the butcher. “ Do, 
do,” the old woman responds ; whereupon the butcher, putting the head 
upon his block, opens it, removes the whole of the brains, and handing 
the head to his customer, says, “‘ There, marm, there’s a Cosshamite for 


” 
. 


you 





THE German schoolmasters have done a good thing in shortening the 
total hours of their pupils’ studies. They have made morning sittings 
rather longer, and abolished afternoon lessons altogether. The result has 
been, we read, highly successful. That the full benefit of the curtailment 
may be reaped, we would suggest to those interested in education that the 
afternoons be spent by young pupils in learning that which at present 
they cannot appreciate, and are never taught—¢he use of knowledge. Set 
them to tasks that will make them feel the want of knowledge and its 
practical value. Send them into the merchant’s counting-house, the 
engineer’s office, the mechanic’s shop, the actuary’s bureau, the editor’s 
room ; let them go into the warehouse and the factory, the forge and the 
chemical works. Let them join, as far as their powers permit, in the 
operations they see performed ; let them learn to feel that knowledge is 
power, and to recognise that there is a connection between learning and 
prosperity, between school-books and fame and fortune. Boys are emi- 
nently practical: Cuz dono? is at the head of their catechism. Show 
them that anything they can do is of use, and they will enter upon it with 
a will, so long of course as it does not involve continued and irksome 
labour, for which they are unfitted. We have known a boy take up men- 
suration heart and soul from seeing and assisting at the taking out of 
“ quantities ” from a builder’s plans. In any reformed system of education 
let practical work, such as we have indicated, take a part, and there will 
be fewer dunces in the schoolroom and fewer dolts in the world of arts 
and commerce. 





Ivory billiard balls are expensive articles, because of the cost of the 
raw material ; and they are liable to get out of shape from the drying 
off of their original moisture, and out of truth from want of homogeneity : 
one part may be of denser, heavier matter than another, and when this is 
the case, the centre of gravity of the ball does not coincide with its centre of 
figure, the effect being that the ball travels falsely, although its sphericity may 
be quite perfect. These defects have led to attempts at finding a substitute 
for ivory whereof to make them. Steel was lately suggested ; and, pro- 
vided the ball be made hollow, so as to be of proper weight, the metal 
would no doubt answer well. Just now another substance is being tried 
in America ; this is vulcanised india-rubber, which can be made as hard 
as ivory, and stained to any colour. A ball turned from a solid block of 
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the vulcanite is, however, apt to be porous, and not likely to have uniform 
density. The inventor obviates these evils by first taking a small ball 
and coating it with successive layers of rubber till it is of the requisite 
size, when it is turned and polished like ivory. The maker claims for 
balls thus made all the good qualities of ivory without its drawbacks, but 
with the obvious advantage of much greater cheapness. 





“* WORKING classes,” said a leading liberal employer in the North, at a 
public meeting during the elections—*“ I’m sick of the talk there is of 
the working classes. Time was when a master was a gentleman to be 
treated with respect when he walked over his works ; but now none of 
your people know you, and when you walk through your place you are 
like enough to hear one of your men say to another, ‘ Jack, who’s that 
devil ?’” 





THERE has lately been much discussion in the Athena@um about the 
binding of books. Perhaps some of the gentlemen interested may be 
strangers to the following note from “ Peachman’s Compleat Gentleman.” 


(1627.) 


‘* King Alphonsus, about to lay the foundation of a castle at Naples, called for 
Vitruvius, his booke of architecture ; the booke was brought in very bad case, 
all dustie, and without covers ; which the king observing said, ‘ Hee that must cover 
us all must not goe uncovered himselfe ;’ then commanded the booke to bee fairly 
bound and brought unto him. So say 1; suffer them not to lie neglected, who 
must make you regarded ; and goe im torne coats, who must apparele your minde 
with the ornaments of knowledge, above the roabes and riches of the most 
magnificent princes,” 


WE have heard, every now and then, of pluralists, even during the 
present generation ; and some fine specimens of the breed, even in her 
present Majesty’s reign, could be found if any one would take the trouble 
of searching in the pages of “The Black Book,” in which all such 
instances of Court, or Legal, or Episcopal corruption stand duly recorded. 
But if we turn our gaze back about six hundred years, we shall find a 
pluralist who throws fairly into shade the Elliots, Greys, Tomlines, Norths, 
and Sparkes of the Victoria era. Henry III. had many favourites, and 
most of his favourites were foreigners and aliens ; and the prodigality of 
his gifts to these leeches and bloodsuckers of the English nation simply 
exceeds belief. On one of these favourites, for example, he heaped in 
the course of nine weeks—(1) the custody of Dover harbour, (2) the 
governorship of the Castles of Marlborough, (3) Ludgershall, and (4) 
Odiham ; (5) the general custody of wards and escheats, (6) the royal 
purveyorship at fairs, and (7) the guardianship of the heir of the great and 
noble house of Braose,—each and all, be it remembered, places of emolu- 
ment as well as of honour. But even this is not all. In Ireland, the 
same adventurer, w/thin the same nine weeks, obtained from the bountiful 
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king (8) the place of Treasurer of the Exchequer, and (9) that of Cham- 
berlain of the same, both for life, (10) the prise of wines, (11), the 
custody of the Jewry, (12) the wardenship of all ports and ships, (13) 
the custody of wards and escheats, (14) the charge of all vacant sees, 
(15) the lucrative management of the Exchange, (16) the governorship of 
the Castle of Cork, and (17) that of Limerick, of (18) Acton, (19) of 
Drogheda, and (20) Rawdon, and (21) the surveyorship of the five can- 
tons of Connaught. If any one of our readers is sceptical on the subject, 
we beg to refer him to “ The Royal Letters” of Henry III., as quoted by 
Mr. W. H. Blaauw, F.S.A., in his “ War of the Barons.” 


A PERFECT mine, if not of wealth, at all events of information, lies hid 
in the parochial registers; and if the country clergy would take the 
trouble of unearthing them, very many curious facts illustrative of the 
various phases of life in England during the past three centuries would be 
brought into the light of day. It is not, however, every parish priest who 
kept his registers so carefully and clearly written as Dr. Percy, the author of 
“ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” in whose handwriting we find the following 
entry at Easton Maundit, a small Northamptonshire village, of which he 
was rector just a century ago, and where he is said to have entertained 
Dr. Samuel Johnson as a visitor. 

** Anno Domini, 1765. Canada (a negro boy, or rather a mulatto from the 
Mosquito shore in the West Indies), aged about eight or ten years, belonging to 
Lord Sussex, was baptized Jan. 8. The godfathers were his Lordship and Charles 
Stuart, Esq. The godmother, Mrs, Cramp, the housekeeper.” 

The Earl of Sussex was at that period the squire of the parish, and 
that is the meaning of “ his Lordship.” 


THE old house at Streatham Park, where Dr. Johnson, Boswell, Haw- 
kins, and so many other of the great essayist’s friends were hospitably 
entertained by Mrs. Thrale, was pulled down some years ago. It was 
sold by auction with all its furniture, library, and pictures, in 1816: and 
our readers may feel interested at learning that even in that day—not 
remarkable for its reverence for antiquity or literary associations—the 
sale realized a very fair sum. Among the treasures of the mansion was 
a series of portraits of the many distinguished visitors at Streatham, 
mostly by Sir Joshua Reynolds. Of these the portrait of Lord Sondes 
fetched 80, Lord Lyttelton 41, Mr. Murphy 98, Goldsmith 127, Sir R. 
Chambers 80, David Garrick 175, Baretti 82, Dr. Burney 20, Edmund 
Burke 240, and Dr. Samuel Johnson 360 guineas. It may be added that 
it is not above ten years ago that Messrs. Puttick and Simpson offered for 
sale at their rooms in Leicester Square, (formerly the studio of the great 
Sir Joshua), no less a relic than the oak-panels from over the door and 
the fire-place of the rooms once tenanted by Johnson in the Temple: it is 
not, however, to the credit of our degenerate day that there was not a 
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bidder for the lot, which accordingly was “ passed” by the auctioneer. 
We should like to know what has since become of the sacred timber 
which had so often witnessed the suppers and the literary labours of the 
great lexicographer. 

THE world is advancing to international clubs. Some time ago, a 
‘Travellers’ Club for Paris was projected—to consist mainly of English 
residents and visitors—the indispensable qualification being membership 
of a West-End London Club. Noble premises in the Rue Castiglione 
were secured. It is now proposed to have a fashionable International 
Club, of an exclusive character, at Trouville ; the members to be chiefly 
French and English club men. The pleasantness of such an institution 
at a place as lovely as the Norman Baden-by-the-Sea, is beyond dispute. 
It would be a strong link in the chain of the alliance between the two 
nations, 


AMONG the youngest members of the family of English words is the 
name of “caricature,” which, in its present form, can be scarcely much 
more than a century old, since it is first found in Johnson’s Dictionary, 
published in 1755, and according to Italian authorities did not pass 
current, even in Italy, until the latter half of the seventeenth century. 
The term is, of course, derived from the Italian caricare, to “‘ charge,” in 


the sense in which heralds and painters use that word ; and hence it is 
used to express the act of “charging” a picture with some second mean- 
ing, more or less secret, and tending to exaggeration. The earliest use 
of the word “ caricatura” is that quoted by Johnson from the “ Christian 
Morals” of Sir Thomas Browne, who died in 1682, and of whom that book 
was the latest work: “Expose not thyself by four-footed manners unto 
monstrous draughts [¢.e., drawings] and caricatura representations.” This 
quaint author had resided for some time in Italy, and he evidently uses 
it here, not as a naturalised term, but as a mere exotic. The next example 
of its use is to be found in No. 537 of the Spectator, where, speaking of 
instances of detraction, the writer goes on to say, “ From all these hands 
we have such draughts [drawings] of mankind as are represented in those 
burlesque pictures which the Italians call caricaturas, where the art con- 
sists in preserving, amidst distorted proportions and aggravated features, 
some distinguishing likeness of the person, but in such a manner as to 
transform the most agreeable beauty into the most odious monster.” The 
word, in its Anglicised form, seems not to have been fully and fairly 
established in our language until late in the last century, when the pencils 
of Hogarth, Paul Sandy, and James Gilray, had familiarised the British 
public with the article itself, which began to be exhibited largely in the 
shop-windows of West-End booksellers and printsellers, and more espe- 
cially at the shops of Messrs. Humphreys of New Bond Street, and 
Messrs. Fores at the corner of Sackville Street and Piccadilly. 





CORRESPONDENCE 
OF SYLVANUS URBAN. 





THE ART CLAIMS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Mr. URBAN,—I have just read in your last month’s “ Incidents” a 
notice of the opening meeting of the London Photographic Society. The 
criticism indulged in by the writer of that notice is so yery much in that 
old, old style, in which, ever since its first introduction, photography has 
been abused by the ignorant, mocked at by “artists,” and laughed at by 
those “ critics ” who, in their desire to impart information which they do 
not possess, only too often lay themselves open to the ridicule of better 
instructed men, that I take up my pen, with the idea of sending you a few 
lines to controvert some of the erroneous doctrines your critic has put 
forward, and to point out as concisely as I am able some of the true art 
claims of photography: to do so fully would demand an essay. The 
difficulty which has been felt in admitting photography to any art 
position has certainly not arisen from any want of perfection in the 
means employed, but rather from the fact that hitherto art has been 
a subject about which the majority of photographers have but too 
little concerned themselves. The assertion made by your critic—and 
which I, as well as many others who have devoted much time and 
study to the subject, considered as quite a fallacy of the past—that as a 
photographer’s camera has no soul, therefore his pictures can have none, 
is emphatically contradicted by your critic’s own observations as to the 
superiority of M. Adam Salomon. Granted that a photographer’s camera 
has no soul, does it follow that therefore the photographer has none? 
Because a sculptor’s chisel has no soul, is it to be asserted that his works 
cannot bear the impress of the soul ? Who would ever think of propound- 
ing such an absurdity? The chisel can do nothing of itself; no more 
can a camera : the mind must direct the use of either. But then, it may 
be argued, the mind may direct, but in the two cases its direction will be 
of a different character; in the one the mind will have an immediate 
influence over every touch and over every stroke, while in the other it will 
merely have, as it were, a passing influence, only extending to general 
selection of subjects, and not descending into the minute details of actual 
accomplishment. These are, it is said, the work of mere mechanism, 
quite independent of the brain of the photographer. This assertion, 
though it may find a place among many useless and unsubstantial 
theories, has no foundation whatever in actual fact. If the work of taking 
a photograph, apart from the selection of the subject, were a merely 
mechanical act, a mere mechanic could do the work. I have been myself 
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a mechanical engineer, and am well acquainted with what mechanical skill 
really is, and I have no hesitation in saying that our English mechanics 
are quite competent to perform any purely mechanical operation with 
the most absolute accuracy, and yet, with all their skill, they could not 
take a photograph which could at all approach the work of any first-rate 
photographer,—let us say the example taken by your critic, M. Adam 
Salomon. The productions of this gentleman excel, not only in the 
greater skill with which backgrounds and accessories are arranged in 
them, not only upon general skill in fact, but, as your critic very perti- 
nently remarks, “in the use of the brain in every part of the process.” 
Neither camera, nor lens, can claim the honour of producing the works 
of such a man: it is owing to the impress of a superior mind that they 
excel the works of lesser men. I have the pleasure of knowing M. 
Adam Salomon personally ; I have seen him work, and have assisted him 
in his operations, and, from an intimate knowledge of all that appertains to 
photographic manipulation, I can state with assurance that in his hands 
the same sitter, using the same camera, chemicals, lens, &c. (in fact the 
same mechanical conditions), ay, with the same pose even, and the same 
management of light and shade, a result will be produced which is quite 
different from that which any other photographer would produce. His 
result would be, in fact, characteristic of him ; and the same picture pro- 
duced by any other man would equally contain points characteristic of 
its author. 

I should have liked to have given many instances of men whose pictures 
are at once to be recognised by their individuality, and of pictures in 
which it has been granted by all impartial critics, that, great as may have 
been the difficulties with which the photographer has been beset, his 
triumph over those difficulties has been complete ; and of which it might 
be said, without flattery and without exaggeration, that they were triumphs 
of mind over matter. As, however, your critic has contented himself with 
a somewhat general treatment of the subject, placing M. Salomon alone in 
a position of superior excellence, I prefer to adopt the same course ; and 
though I, in common with many others, very much doubt the real supe- 
riority of this celebrated Frenchman to many of our best English artists, 
still, for the sake of present argument, I will readily accept the position of 
his superior excellence. This, then, being allowed, and it having, I trust, 
been shown that, as your critic himself admits, this gentleman’s work is 
superior because it shows “ the exercise of a master mind,” the objection 
to ideal pictures, which is urged, at once falls to the ground. If a “mere 
portrait” can, and does, bear the impress of the mind of the man who 
took it, then there can be no reason whatever why those pictures which 
“must bear the impress of a soul” should not be, not only attempted, but 
successfully achieved. With the actual fact of all such pictures at the 
late Exhibition being failures, I have but little to do ; there were few art 
photographs exhibited, and those possibly, with perhaps an exception or 
two, did not show the powers of photography to its best advantage. It 
is against the wholesale condemnation of all attempts at anything more 
than mere mechanical drudgery being made by photographers, that I 
now write ; and it is against the misleading influence of writers, who, like 
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your critic, give their opinions too freely upon subjects with which they 
are clearly not at all conversant, that I will ever bend the whole weight of 
my influence, not only in print, but also in every other way in which it 
falls within my province to do so. 

One very important mis-statement, and one very important omission, 
in your critic’s remarks shows me plainly that I am not wrong in accusing 
that gentleman of ignorance of the subject on which he has written. 

His statement that the landscape photography of the late Exhibition 
showed no higher merit than was shown by pictures taken a dozen years 
ago, is simply nonsense ; while to assert that landscape photography, as 
a branch of the art, “ has remained at a standstill,” is not only absurd, but 
it is simply untrue. It is in landscape more especially that almost all the 
improvements in photography has been made during the last ten years. 
Only four years ago, in the answer to correspondents in one of the papers 
devoted entirely to photography, a statement was made that no lens then 
existed by which pictures of more than 70° angles could be made: now 
there is no limit to the angle of view which can be obtained. Then, too, 
in the actual process of landscape work there have been great improve- 
ments during the last few years, so much so that to detail them would be 
tedious. 

The omission which your critic makes is also one of a very serious 
character. In his high praise of M. Salomon and his pictures, there 
is one most important feature of his works which has not received any 
notice. The “re-touching” upon the finished print by an experienced 
artist, on which, in very many cases, much of the beauty of his pictures 
depends. In some cases, the whole of the face is so completely “touched 
up” that very little, if any, of the original photograph remains visible. 
This, though by no means always the case, is still so important a feature 
in the works of M. Salomon that it should never be lost sight of in any 
critical notice of his productions, as it is often not a little conducive to art- 
excellence in photographic portraiture to be able to look upon the face as 
technically of but small importance at the moment of taking the picture, 
while the whole attention is being given to backgrounds, drapery, and so 
on, leaving the face, which is in reality of most importance, to the atten- 
tion of the colourist or “re-toucher.” This is by no means the usual plan 
with M. Salomon; but when re-touching is a method extensively prac- 
tised, it should, as I say, be always taken into consideration in a critical 
notice, especially when it is one of the causes out of many which 
conduce to a marked success.— I am, yours truly, 

A PHOTOGRAPHER. 


[WE have laid this communication before the writer of the note to 
which it refers, and he remarks upon it as follows.—S. U.]:— 

The angry tone adopted by “ A Photographer” suggests the notion that 
he is driven to follow the well-known legal precept for giving apparent 
strength to a weak case. He abuses me for my ignorance upon photo- 
graphic matters. For my own part I care little for this ; but it is due to 
your readers that they should be informed that they are not addressed 
dy the ignoramus which “ Photographer,” to suit his purposes, supposes 
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me to be. Permit me, then, to inform them, that I speak on photo- 
graphic subjects with fifteen years’ experience as a basis for my opinions, 
and that I can claim acquaintance, in most cases from actual practice, 
with every known process and every description of apparatus. Every 
phase of photographic development which the period embraces is per- 
fectly familiar to me. As a chronicler of scientific matters it has been 
my duty to note carefully the applications and the modifications of the 
photographer’s art, and, as an occasional reviewer of photographic works, 
I am tolerably conversant with its literature. You, MR. URBAN, may 
have seen a specimen or two of my production, and you may be in a 
position to judge how far my friends are justified in preferring portraits of 
my amateur taking to those produced by many of the professed masters 
of the art. This is egotism ; but the circumstances justify it. 

When I have asserted my claim to as great competency for judgment 
as any ordinary critic can be expected to possess, I have said wellnigh 
all I care to say in reply to your ill-tempered correspondent. Much of 
what he says is matter of opinion only. On some points he is very short- 
sighted, or else very biassed. He fancies I have contradicted myself by 
declaring M. Salomon’s pictures to show the exercise of a mind, and by 
denying the possibility of a camera picture bearing the impress of a soul. 
I see a great gulf between the works of M. Salomon and those of an ideal 
picture maker. One simply pourtrays, the other tries to create. “ Photo- 
grapher” seems to think that the gulf may be bridged over ; I hold such 
a thought a delusion. The best evidence of the impracticability of pro- 
ducing art photographs is that of all the attempts that have been made in 
that direction, no one has exhibited the germ of success. Can any of the 
works of Lake Price, Rejlander, Cameron, or Robinson, be called sugges- 
tive? Are any of them aught else than Zortraits, or combinations of 
portraits, or patchworks of portraits and scenes? In my opinion, not. 
Once I essayed a fancy picture. My model was a lady of artistic taste, 
and all accessaries were carefully studied. But all was in vain ; the best 
result was only the diminished reflection of a lady in costume, with a 
stagey expression, suggestive of nothing but an attempt to look a cha- 
racter. How different the result if I had asked my friend Scumbler to 
sketch the figure standing before my camera, and to put a dash of his 
soul into it! But my failure pleased some people, for I sold the negative 
to a London publisher, and shortly after encountered its prints in the 
shop windows, I never tried again, however. The light beams were not 
to be handled like the painter’s brush or the sculptor’s chisel ; I could but 
copy, and copying models did not realise my idea of creating pictures. 

With regard to what “ Photographer” calls my mis-statement concern- 
ing landscape photography, I can only say that I see no reason to modify 
my opinion, nonsense or no nonsense. Nothing in the exhibition sur- 
passed to my remembrance the works which the Le Grays, the Bissons, 
the Everards, and the Fentons exhibited years ago. As to panoramic 
photography, it is an improvement not yet consummated, notwithstanding 
its age, far greater than “ Photographer,” with his presumptive experience, 
seems to be aware of ; for Sutton in England, and Porro in France, made 
panoramic lenses, and took pictures with them, eight or nine years ago. 
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And as to M. Salomon’s retouching, it did not concern my notice. I 
wrote for the public, who neither know nor care about means, but who 
look only at ends. If I had criticised in detail every picture or every exhi- 
bitor, you could not have given space to my remarks. Such a review 
might have suited a photographic journal ; but even there I should have 
omitted reference to the Frenchman’s retouching, for it has been discussed 
ad nauseam. 


THE BLENCATHRA PACK. 


Mr. URBAN,—Poor little Isaac Todhunter, alias “ Lal Isaac,” died 
about three weeks since, after only four days’ illness. He had hunted the 
above pack for a quarter of a century, and was a great favourite with all. 
As he figures in H. H. D.’s Article on “ Hunting” last month, I thought 
that I would apprise you of the fact.—Yours, &c. 

H. Z. 

Keswick, Dec. 4th; 1868. 





OBITUARY MEMOIRS. 





MARQUIS OF HASTINGS. 


THE Most NOBLE HENRY WEYSFORD CHARLES PLANTAGENET 
RAWDON-HASTINGS, fourth and last Marquis of Hastings, who died at 
his house in Grosvenor Square on the 9th of November, at the age 
of 26, was the only surviving son of the second Marquis, and grandson 
of the well-known Marquis of Hastings, who, early in the present century, 
was Governor-General of India. His mother was the late Baroness Grey 
de Ruthyn, a peeress in her own right. He enjoyed peerage honours in 
each of the three kingdoms; by his death all the Irish and English 
honours of the noble house of Hastings have become extinct, while the 
Scottish titles, the Earldom of Loudoun and the Barony of Mauchline, 
pass to his eldest sister, Lady Edith Abney-Hastings. 

The late Marquis was born in July, 1842, and was educated at Eton 
and Christ Church, Oxford. He succeeded to the title on the sudden 
and premature death of his elder brother in 1851 ; and no sooner did he 
attain his majority than he devoted himself, heart and soul, to the turf, 
of which he became one of the leading patrons. Betting became with 
him not a disease, but a necessity of his existence ; and at one time he 
was in receipt, it is said, of 20,000/. a-year from this source of income 
alone. Success seemed to attend his steps, and he became an authority 
on all turf and racing matters. At Newmaket, at Epsom, at Doncaster, 
and at Ascot, he was the best known, the observed of all observers. He 
gave the largest sums ever known for such horses as he thought likely 
to win on the leading race-courses ; and it is said, that he rarely had less 
than fifty horses in training at the same time. At length, however, there 
came a day when the tide turned against him strongly ; he lost largely, 
more especially in last year’s Derby, and disasters followed upon diffi- 
culties so rapidly that his health and spirits broke fairly down, and the 
end was a rapid decline, which speedily carried him off. 

The Marquis married, a year or two ago, the Lady Florence Cecilia 
Paget, daughter of the Marquis of Anglesey, but by her he had no issue. 





W. HARRISON. 


MR. WILLIAM HARRISON, whose name for nearly thirty years has been 
associated with dramatic musical art in this country, died on Monday, 
Nov. 9th. He will be remembered as a manager and an artist. Mr. 
Harrison was of a north-country family. He appeared in London at 
Covent Garden, under Mr. Macready’s management, in Rooke’s opera of 
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“ Henrique ; or, The Love Pilgrim,” on the 2nd of May, 1839. From this 
time his reputation steadily increased. His name is connected with the 
production and success of many English operas. He originally sustained 
the tenor ré/e in Balfe’s “ Bohemian Girl,’ “ Daughter of St. Mark,” 
“ Bondman,” “ Rose of Castille,” and “ Puritan’s Daughter; ” in Wallace’s 
“ Maritana,” “ Lurline,” and “ Desert Flower ;” in Benedict’s “Crusaders,” 
and “Brides of Venice ;” and in Macfarson’s “Charles II.” In early 
days the beauty of his voice was universally recognised, and secured his 
success. But his musical education was deficient: a fact he always 
admitted, whilst he constantly strove to remedy it. Too much work, and 
ever-increasing anxieties, told, in time, upon the charm and freshness of 
his voice ; but his reputation as am artist rose higher and higher. Indeed, 
it is scarcely too much to say, that he was the greatest actor on the 
English lyric stage. His delineation of romantic character—eg. Don 
Casar de Bazan, Captain Macheath, and Ruy Bilas; and his con- 
ception of light comedy—e.g. Don Henrique in the “ Crown Diamonds,” 
Young Marlowe in Macfarson’s “She Stoops to Conquer,” and Fra 
Diavolo in Auber’s opera of that name, were quite admirable. There 
was a gentlemanlike elegance and nobleness in his bearing—a finish 
in his portrayal of such characters as these which I have seen in no 
one else. 

The ill success which attended Mr. Harrison’s efforts to found and 
establish a house for national opera, is well known. A large fortune was 
risked by him, and all, but honour, was lost in the venture. He would 
not wrong others to save himself. And his reward—a high one—was, 
that. in all business matters he gained universal respect and confidence. 
A certain exclusiveness and hauteur sometimes lost him friends, and 
made foes. But, at the same time, he had the power of exciting in others 
an enthusiastic friendship and admiration. His bearing on the stage 
was expressive of his true character—firm ; and possessed with a poetic 
sense of chivalry, which he wished to see realised in himself and others. 
His home life formed a beautiful contrast to his public life. It was un- 
eventful, loving, and happy. He was a good husband, son, and father. 
And his last days, which were days of much suffering and sorrow, brought 
out, in a marked degree, two noble attainments of a nature naturally 
reverent and religious—gentleness and patience. 





SIR G. SINCLAIR, Br. 


ONE of the oldest ex-members of the House of Commons has just died, 
the venerable Sir George Sinclair, Bt., of Caithness-shire, which county 
he represented for many years in the moderate Liberal interest. He 
entered Parliament as far back as 1811, and sat for Caithness-shire till 
1820, and again from 1831 to 1841. Asa boy he was at Harrow with 
Byron and Peel, with whom he kept up a correspondence and friendship ; 
he was also a highly accomplished scholar, and the author of many lite- 
rary works. While.a young man he travelled much abroad, and was 
taken prisoner in Germany by the great Napoleon. Late in life he 
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veered round to Conservative opinions, and was the chairman of Sir F. 
Burdett’s committee in 1837, when he sought the suffrages of the West- 
minster electors for the last time, His father was the eminent agricultu- 
rist, the Right Hon. Sir John Sinclair, many years president of the Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland, and the author of that’ work most valuable 
to all country gentlemen and landowners, the “ Statistics of Scotland.” 





PROFESSOR ADLER. 


THE American papers announce the death of Professor George J. Adler, 
the eminent lexicographer and linguist, at the early age of 47. He died in 
a lunatic asylum, where he had spent the last six or seven years of his 
life. He was a native of Germany, where he was born in 1820 or 1821 ; 
but early in life settled in the United States, and graduated about the year 
1844 at the University of New York, in which he was afterwards for some 
years professor of German. He was the author of several Latin and 
German text-books, and of a translation of Goéthe’s “ Iphigenia” into 
French, and he compiled an English and German dictionary of consider- 
able merit. His other works include a “ German Grammar,” a “ German 
Reader,” a “ Manual of German Literature,” and a “ Latin Grammar,” 
extensively used in American schools. He was also an accomplished 
Arabic and Oriental scholar. 


ARCHDEACON HAWKINS. 


THE Venerable Ernest Hawkins, Archdeacon and Canon of West- 
minster, a gentleman well-known for thirty years and more as the inde- 
fatigable secretary of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts, and of the Colonial Bishopric’s fund, died at the end of 
October last, at the age of 66. He was the son of an Indian officer, was 
born in 1802, educated at Baliol College, Oxford, and afterwards elected 
to a fellowship at Exeter College. He was more largely instrumental 
than any other person in promoting the extension of the Colonial Epis- - 
copate ; and he had repeatedly refused the offer of one of the bishoprics 
which he had helped to found. For the last ten or fifteen years of his 
life, he had been minister of Curzon Chapel, May Fair, and had held his 
canonry and archdeaconry only a short time. 


H. COBB. 


HOWELL Copp, of Georgia, died recently in one of the Southern States 
of America, at the age of about 54. He graduated in 1834 at Franklin 
College, and having studied law, was elected to the local legislature at 
the age of 22. In 1843 he was chosen as representative to the National 
Congress, of which he became Speaker in 1849. He was, subsequently, 
Governor of Georgia. On the slavery question he was one of the most 
violent of the partisans of the South, while holding the post of Secretary 
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of the Treasury, under Mr. Buchanan’s ministry ; but when the Buchanan 
Cabinet began to crumble, he resigned, and went to the South, and 
became president of the first Confederate Congress. He subsequently 
threw himself heart and soul into the war, in which he acted as a 
Brigadier-General of the Confederacy. Since the downfall of his party, 
he had remained quiet in Georgia ; but it was always thought that he was 
only watching for his opportunity to return to public life. 


SIR G. P. WYMER. 


ONE of the oldest of our Indian generals died recently at Bayswater, 
in his 80th year, Sir George Petre Wymer, K.C.B., Colonel of the 107th 
Regiment. He entered the East India Company’s army in 1804, and 
served under Lord Lake in the campaign of 1805, and also in the Nepaul 
war of 1814-15. He also took an active part in the operations under 
General Sir Wm. Nott, at Candahar, in 1840, and under Lord Keane, at 
Ghuznee. He was made a K.C.B. in 1857, and became full general in 
1863. 


H. CHESTER. 

To our obituary must be added the name of Mr. Harry Chester, of the 
Privy Council Office, a laborious and useful public servant. He was the 
last surviving son of the late Sir Robert Chester, Master of the Cere- 
monies to Kings George III., George IV., and William IV. ; was educated 
at the Charterhouse, Westminster, and Cambridge; and after a short 
apprenticeship to the diplomatic service, was appointed Assistant Secre- 
tary to the Committee of Council on education. In this position he was 
brought into contact with a very large number of the clergy and land- 
owners in England and Wales, with whom his courtesy made him gene- 
rally popular. He was also a magistrate for Middlesex. 





SIR W. HODGES. 


THE late Sir William Hodges, Chief Justice of the Cape of Good Hope, 
died, after a very short illness, on the 17th of August. He was a native 
of Weymouth, was educated at the London University, called to the 
bar in 1833, and went the Western Circuit. In 1846, he was appointed 
Recorder of Poole, and in 1857, became Chief Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the Cape of Good Hope, President of the Legislative Council, 
and Judge of the Admiralty Court. In these several positions, Sir W. 
Hodges won the regard and esteem of all with whom he came in contact, 
The Cafe Standard speaks of his clear legal perception, his affable 
manners, and the satisfaction which his decisions afforded both to the 
profession and the public. He published a well-known work on Railway 
law. In 1835, he married a daughter of the late J. Sanders, Esq., of 
Weymouth. He was honoured with a public funeral. 








